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calcium, which name wil! be hereafter used 
LIM E.---No. III. In the further consideration of the subject. 
il Calcium unites with oxygen gas with avid- 
Ix a former communication on the subject lit 


' ‘ity, forming an oxide of calcium (quick lime) 
(an eS eee ‘similar in every respect to fresh burnt lime. 


earths in the Ph i tp pg In the process of burning, the carbonic acid 
lated to produce veg ‘ees ||is expelled, and although about 43 per cent. 


aH ebiecas wale ce jof the original weight may be lost by the ope- 
- - p notion. Ite ienportent unesinagyi ‘ration, the masses retain their form before 
particula . - 


; le ty burning ; the particles being firmly united by 
culture and the ants, Sentny ente ts their attraction of aggregation. The oxide of 
more consideration than oe other ommnace calcium possesses a strong affinity for water ; 
belonging to the mineral kingdom. wae *|\their union is formed with such avidity, that 
desire, therefore, to'invite the philosophic and by the rapid condensation of the water in its 
inquisitive mind into further investigations, passage from the fluid to the solid state, much 
it may be proper on this occasion to notice a heat is evolved, and a new compound, the hy- 
brief outline of its natural history, and the Suite if eclitens t6 tn te Th es 
effects of ne a ae adidas Pre-/tion existing between the particles of the ox- 
peu ™, Yeo , ong and’ Bpplication 1) ide of calcium is destroyed by the change.— 
an -_ “a _ ol ih tiated 11 A complete disintegeration takes place, and 

wa in the — _ ©, 1s usua'y|ithe whole falls into a state of impalpable 
found in the earth either in the form of car- wder (slacked lime.) We have now a 
bonate or sulphate. The former consisting by dente of caleieen soaneinbie a strong affine 
of lime and carbonic acid, commonly called ity for carbonic acid, with which a new com- 
limestone or carbonate of lime. The latter | und is formed, the water of the hydrate is 
of lime, sulphuric acid, and water, called plas- os at liberty ial weasbobetee? coloinen cade 
“ of paris, gypsum or oulphate # aes as existed before the calcination, is the result. 
ane sae ene ere or Hence it appears that nothing has been ob- 
aa eee 7 Seat tilh oe “|| tained other than that of reducing the carbo- 
. i Se es. int wa — wa nate of calcium to a complete disintegeration, 
“aa as y ever been found, it contains which could not have been accomplished by 

wath 6: oem. of lime ; the other 43 panes grinding. This state of pulverization is, how- 
consists principally of carbonic acid.* Lime, ever, of much importance: each particle be- 
in the most refined state that it has ever been ing rendered distinct and separate, the in- 
oa by art, appears to a all re creasing union with carbonic acid will con- 
ae a of metals; pe THLE = tinue until it arrives at the state of super-car- 
is considered a simple metallic substance, 


ee bonate, thereby very much increasing its so- 
hich has been distinguished by the term lubility in water, which seems to be necessary 


to prepare it to produce its most important 
effects in agriculture. Having attempted a 
brief outline of some of the characters of such 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 





*As this substance is of vast importance in agricul- 
tare, particular attention will be devoted to its con- 


suitaents and properties in the consideration of the food 
of plants. 
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earths as are considered essential in the forma-|/ any required depth, and press the eart} 
tion of a soil capable of producing vegetation, || upon it. 
namely, silicious, aluminous and calcareous, All this should be performed at 


down 


ne Opera. 





which, properly combined with vegetable||tion. Thedrill which I have the Pleasure of 
mould or putrescent matter, becomes highly || exhibiting is the result of an attempt to a 
productive. Joseru Croup. |/ these indications. How farl have succeeded 
pateniindnptimaiteanmmiens /can only be determined by further trial), Ey. 

A New Corn Drill. perience can best discover its imperfections 

‘and suggest the proper means of remoyin, 

We take great pleasure in laying the fol- | them. 8 





lowing letter from our old and valued friend,|| The drill is worked by a man and horse, 
Dr. Micnener, before the readers of the Far- | hata gs gy gs OF cultiva. 
mers’ Cabinet. It was addressed to the Phil-|| hy » P wv 18 regulated 


by the rollers, and can be varied at pleasure 
adelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, || by raising and depressing the fore one.—Tho 
and is published at the request of the Com- || depth of the covering is governed by that of 


/ ae \ the furrow, and must be uniformly the ga 
mittee of Publication, of said Society. The}! ,, intervening distance Sanerenn the ies 
model of the drill referred to may be exam-// will be determined by the size of the hind 
ined at the office of the Cabinet. _roller—the number of notches in the cylinder 
‘and the proportionate size of the whorls op 
which the band plays. The tooth being nar. 
Through the kindness of friends who are || row, and the grain falling between its wings 
entirely unknown to me, you have elected me| before the displaced earth can fill up the fur. 
an Honorary Member. If my capacity was|| row, it falls in a direct Jine and is certainly 
in any degree equal to my inclination to pro-|| covered—the covering being completed by 
mote the objects of your association, I should || the spike tooth which follows. If it should 
not be unworthy of the honorable testimony ibe found necessary, the latter tooth can have 
which you have borne to it. Although in a a wing attached, co as to throw more earth on 
measure estranged from agricultural pursuits ithe corn. The hind wheel rolls the earth 
by professional duty, they are my delight, and | sufficiently on the grain. But the great ob 
— if I were permitted fairly to engage in them ‘stacle to the proper construction and working 
—would afford me more satisfaction than any|! of the corn drill arises from the various size 
other employment. It is with considerable |! and irregular shape of the grains. They cc- 
hesitation that I submit to your consideration || cupy very different spaces in the notch when 
the following remarks, with an accompanying || placed on the side—the edge—or the end— 
model of a corn drill. This circumstance must always render the 
About fifteen years ago, I made a temporary || delivery of the corn more or less irregular 
drill for the purpose of a small experiment, || and uncertain. When the notch is made so 
but did not pursue the subject further until||as to admit a grain in its broadest dimen- 
the last winter. At the time last mentioned || sions, it wil] unavoidably allow two or three 
I constructed a more permanent instrument, to enter edge-wise. It is believed that the 
with which we have planted about twelve’! present plan of a drill-box, with two apart- 
acres of corn to good satisfaction. ments communicating through a sliding éoor, 
The model embraces such improvements || will greatly assist the process. By this r- 
as the trial suggested. | rangement the cylinder is relieved from the 
I have reduced it to one-fourth of the di-|| incumbent weight of the corn in the box, and 
mensions—the proportions being pretty accu- las only a few loose grains are at any time t'- 
rately observed. lowed to float upon its surface, they can the 
When the ground has been properly pre-||more readily arrange themselves in the 
pared, and is in good working condition, the ‘uote, In turning at the ends of the field, 
requisite indications for a good corn drill are} the handles may be so elevated as to raise the 
supposed to be the following : hind roller off the ground, and thus stop the 
1. It should be cheap and of simple con-|| drill, and prevent the grain from being scat- 
struction. tered where it is not required. A particular 
2. It should be adapted to the draught of || description is unnecessary. 
one horse, and of easy management by the|| Drill husbandry is by no means adapted to 
man who drives. every situation; and always requires due 
3. It should make a straight, uniform fur-|| preparation of the soil before it can be prac 
row of any required depth. tised with advantage. Land which abounds 
4. It should drop the grains singly at any || with stumps or large stones, or is broken into 
required distance, and in a straight line. steep declivities, is by no means suitable fr 
S. It should cover the corn smoothly et! thedrill. The judicious farmer will only en 





To the Phila. Society for Promoting Agriculture: 
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ploy it when the ground is properly prepared } in hills than when single. But let the obser- 


* 


for its use. When this is done, it is believed || vation be made in a field where the stalks 
that the following advantages will be derived) grow single in drill, and the result will pro- 
from its application to the corn crop. _bably be very different. I have no doubt that 
1. Considerable economy in the labor of || if the same number of stalks were planted in 
ing. The whole process will be per-|/a similar soil—one parcel in drills, and the 
formed with the same team and labor, and in|| other in hills of three or four together, the 
the sane time as would be required to furrow| former would produce ten per cent. more than 
out the ground in one d irection in the usual way.) the latter. 
The dropping and hoeing would besaved. On|; Many persons object to drilling corn be- 
large estates, and where despatch ig required, cause they cannot work it cross-wise with the 
this would be an important item. On the) cultivator, and must make use of hand-hoeing 
contrary, itis objected that as much additional || to keep it clear of weeds. When dropped 
labor would be required in preparing the) drill fashion by hand after the plough, the 
nd for the drill as would be saved in plant- ‘grain will scatter the width of the furrow, 
ing with it. But ground properly prepared for and a considerable strip will remain untouched 
ordinary planting will answer for thedrill with-|| by the cultivator. But when the drill is used, 
out additional labor. Besides, if the ground is} the stalks stand in a direct line; so that no 
not prepared before planting, it must be done ‘appreciable space need be left uncultivated— 
after, and with greater labor and expense.— || not even so much as in the usual cross cul- 
The farmer should always look to the increase || ture. 
of his crop to compensate him for good hus-|| Several drills have lately been constructed 
bandry. for planting corn, which I have not particu- 
2. Greater certainty that the corn will ve-|| larly examined—some of which have been 
getate. In the ordinary method, the furrow } thought deserving of a patent. Without in- 
sometimes becomes quite dry before it can be || tending any invidious remarks, I may be per- 
planted by the tardy process of hand labor,|| mitted to say that some of their defects are 
‘thought to be remedied in the one which I 
have constructed. Ezra MICHENER. * 
New Garden, llth mo. 10th, 1238. 


























and if rain does not speedily follow, the seed 
will suffer from want of moisture, Either it 
will not vegetate—or merely sprout and then 
perish. In 1836, many fields of corn were 
greatly injuredinthis way. Thedrill always 
plants the corn in fresh earth, when it is im- 
immediately covered in a way to receive mois- 
ture. 

3. An increase of the crop.—This is the 
great object which every farmer should seek 
to attaii, and is the primary advantage af- 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Indian Corn. 
** There is nothing like Indian Corn.” 


The raising of 10, 15, or 20, or even 25 
bushels of Indian corn to the acre, is a poor, 
| mean business, and he who does no better 
forded by the corn drill. There can be no}! than this is not worthy tobe called a farmer; 
doubt of the greater vigor and productiveness|| you should never go under forty, and this is 
of corn when the stalks stand separate, than || no great scratch in these times of agricultural 
when growing in hills of three or four to-|!improvement. Fifty to sixty bushels to the 
gether. Common sense, apart from al! obser-|)acre is a good honest crop, and any thing 
vation, must teach us that several plants can-| above it may be called extra in our part of 
not grow together without sustaining a mu-|| the world, and when it descends much below 
tual injury. And sodoesexperience. Place) this quantity in a favorable season, there must 
a dozen grains together, and they will produce||be something the matter either with the 
weak and slender stalks with little or no grain. || farmer or his land; and an efficient remedy 
Diminish the number, and the growth and pro-|| should at once be sought for, and applied to 
duce will increase in the same or a greater||one, or the other, or both, as the exigencies 
ratio till you arrive at the maximum of both! of the case may require. 
from a single grain. Iam aware that some|| There isno crop cultivated that pays better 
intelligent and observing farmers deny this, || for doing it right than corn; neglect it in any 
and say that two stalks together grow better, || one particular, and you are sure to suffer a 
and produce more than wher separate. It|| severe penalty for your negligence; this can 
appears to me that they have made their ob-|/be testified to by hundreds if you require 
servations in the wrong field. When corn is|| proof of it. 

Eee in hills an insect may destroy awhole!' There is not a farmer in the country but 
ll except one stalk, and it is easy to perceive|| what will insist on his possessing the know- 
how the destroying cause may seriously in-|| ledge requisite to produce a first rate crop of 
= ‘he survivor. use this injured stalk || corn; and yet how small is the proportion of 
*s not thrive and produce well, it is unfair|| those who accomplish it, even when the sea- 
to infer that plants grow and produce better!! son is the most favorable for that purpose. 
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I shall not undertake to dictate to those) and your cows, if they could express the 
who already know all about it, but simply||selves vocally next winter, would pay a 
inform those who intend to enter the lists for||a handsome compliment; but as that ib na 
a good crop the coming season, that they had/|| likely to be the case, you will have - 
better begin to think about it soon, so as not|satisfied with taking your pay in a great\y 
to be under the necessity of making up their||increased quantity of, improved milk ant 
minds on too short notice; for this, like all || butter. oO 
other important matters, requires some think- 
ing before you will be properly prepared for 
action. There isalwayssome theory toarrange 
and adjust previous to the action or practice, 
and the sooner this is accomplished the better. || 
Well, every body knows that corn thrives|| 
and produces best when it is well fed, and 
there is nothing pays better for full feeding 
than this gormandizer. Have you any dung), 
to spare! if you have, don’t omit to apply it ;/| 
- can’t put it toa better purpose. But per- 

aps it is intended to let the dung remain in 
the barn-yard, during the summer, to rot, and 
bleach, and wash away, and then haul the re- 
mains of it out on the oats stubble, which is to 
be sown with wheat; perhaps this may be 
right, but I confess [ begin to have some seri- 
ous doubts about it. But if it must be so, 
procure lime, say forty or fifty bushels to the 
acre, and spread it on your corn ground after 
it has been ploughed and harrowed, and see 
what that will do for you. 

It will certainly pay a profit, and it is 
strongly suspected, (for what has been, may 
be again,) it will repay the whole outlay and 
leave a balance in your favor in the corn 
alone, independent of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the subsequent cropping in after 
years. 

The time for planting and the manner of 
doing it, each one will determine for himself, 
Ys for there is not.a man in the country but 
Boe ge thinks he knows at least as much, if nota /ittle 


more about it, than any body else; so in re-|| yi , epee 
gard to these matters, they must be left to — on ‘by making his whitewash a little 


their own sound discretion and superior judg- | [ would be glad to furnish the name of the 
ment; but one thing, and one only, will [ in- farmer above alluded to, but our farmers 
sist upon; and that is, raise a large crop of generally have a graat objection to secing 
corn, not less than fifty bushels to the acre,|| their names in print; and many of them are 
and as much more as suits your convenience very cautious about writing them oftener 
and circumstances ; and, if you are not very||than is absolutely necessary. For this they 
well to do in the world, aim at a bushels|\no doubt think they have their reasons.— 
by all means: rich men can afford to raise||Gome thi oe . 

small crops without much injury, but poor a ee Se ee oe ee 


men who wish to raise themselves in the somewhat of vanity, and should therefore be 


world, should begin by raising large ones avoided, and that writing one’s name has 
; ! ‘| often led ve 3 at 
and this course persevered in will be sure to!| a very honest, worthy people into 


bring them into the ascendantnode. 0. coe it, there is nothing like lime 
P. S. I was well-nigh forgetting to re-|| g, sandy land A. B. 
quest you, Mr. Cabinet, to tell our brother Sha al tecnica 
farmers not to forget to prepare a nice patch,|| No man’s spirits were ever hurt by doing 
not less than an acre, in the highest and dry-||his duty. On the contrary, one good action, 
est corner of the corn-field, for sugar beets. lame sacrifice of desire or interest, purely for 
Plough it deep, pulverize it thoroughly, and|| conscience’ sake, will weve wanell be weak 
manure it well; keep it clear of weeds, and|\or low spirits, beyond what either indulgence, 
stir the soil frequently during the season; or diversion, or company can do for them. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Whitewash your Land. 

The question respecting the utility of ap 
plying lime to the soil with a view of increas. 
ing its products, has so often been answered 
‘in the affirmative, that it is scarcely necesss. 
ty to produce more testimony in corrobors. 
tion of it. Buta case so striking in its cir. 
cumstances, which occurred of recent date 
‘with a highly respectable farmer in New 
|Jersey, appears to justify giving a short nar. 
rative of it. He had a field of twelve acres 
\of light sandy land, which he prepared and 
‘treated in the usual way, and sowed it with 
rye; when harvest time arrived the whole 
‘produce was one load, which was not an 
adequate remuneration for ploughing the 
ground. He now thought he must try to do 
better, and worse he could not do. He ae. 
cordingly determined to whitewash this field 
and again sow it with rye. It was ploughed, 
and twenty-five bushels of lime to the acre was 
spread upon it, and rye sown; which pro- 
duced an elegant crop, equal to any in the 
neighborhood, and far surpassing his most 
sanguine expectations; fully demonstrating 
ithe benefits to be derived from white-wash- 
ing poor, light, sandy land. In this case 
the dressing was only about half jwhat it 
should have been, but he was a prudent 
man, and no doubt thought that if he lost 
all, he would only lose half what he other- 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. ‘The continuance of this operation for a suffi- 
Milk. cient time causes the cream to separate into 
. a ed by the female of | two portions: one fluid and resembling 
Max iee ae etait creamed milk called butter-milk,—the other 
od intended evidently for the nourishment solid and called butter. 
‘ their offspring. The milk of every ani-| y BUTTER. 
wal has certain peculiarities which distin-| Butter is of a yellow color, possessing the 
vighes it from every other milk. The milk| Properties of an oul, and mixes readily with 
he cow is most used by man as an article other oily bodies. When heated to the tem- 
¢ food, and consequently more particularly | perature of 96° it melts and becomes trans- 
aiming their attention. Chymists, there-| Parent: if it be kept for some time melted, 
ore, have made choice of it for their experi-| S°M€ curd and whey separates from it, and it 
te assumes exactly the appearance of oil.— 
milk is an opaque fluid, of a whitish color, When butter is kept for a certain time, it be- 
s slight peculiar smell, and a pleasant, sweet-| Comes rancid, owing in a good measure to 
‘htaste. When newly drawn from the cow, | ‘he presence of these foreign ingredients, for 
+ has a taste very different from that which|/!f butter be well washed, and a great portion 
secquires after it has been kept for some of these matters separated, it dues not become 
a rancid near so soon. Butter may be obtained 
o CREAM. by agitating cream newly taken from milk ; 
When milk is allowed to remain for some th we oe eae ae “er crawn fom 
thick unctuous, 7 colored yg Now, cream, by standing, acquires an acid 
oem cated tel vocsalain oe a taste ; butter, therefore, is commonly made 
rf from sour cream. Fresh cream requires 
a bluish white a - . ee ee longer churning before it yields its butter 
than a we i. F * : oo ard ‘than sour cream does; consequently cream 
which is water di ested with the inner coat) “ore uy wing: bagt fie: enne thine, new 
saonilaian sch sdanebad adieu Sacais properties, in consequence of which, it is 
OS ere Ye ‘more easily converted into butter which in all 
ed toit, coagulation ensues ; if the coagu-| .acos is perfectly sweet. 


lum be broken, the milk very soon separates|| ‘Tye affinity of the oil of cream for the other 
intotwo substances ; a solid white part known); 


in lents is such, that it never separates 
by the name of curd, and a fluid part called feloetuatie from them. Not only is curd and 
whey. Thus we see that milk may be easily) whey always found in the cream, but some 
separated into three parts, namely,—Cream, | 


‘of this oil is constantly found in creamed 
Curd, and Whey. ‘milk, and even in whey it has been ascer- 
CREAM CHEESE. ‘tained by experiments that butter may be ob- 


Cream gradually increases in consistence||tained by churning whey. This accounts for 
by exposure to the atmosphere. In three or|\the fact that more butter may be obtained 
four days it becomes so thick that the vetees || ens the same quantity of milk if it be 
which contains it may be inverted without) churned as drawn from the cow, than when 
risking any loss, In eight or ten days more} the cream alone is collected and churned. 
its surface is covered over with mucous and/ CURD. 


byssi, and it has no longer the flavor of cream,|| Curd, which may be separated from cream- 
but of very fat cheese. This is the process} ed milk by rennets, has many of the proper- 
fot making what in this country is called) ties of coagulated albumen. It is white and 
cream cheese. solid ; and when all the moisture is squeezed 

Cream possesses many of the properties lout, it has a good deal of brittleness. Curd 
ofan oil. It is specifically lighter than wa-| is used in making cheese, and the cheese 
ter; ithas an unctuous feel, staining cloths||is the better the more it contains of cream, or 
precisely in the manner of oil; and if it be| of that oily matter which constitutes cream. 
kept fluid it contracts a taste very analogous) It is known to cheese-makers, that the good- 
lo the rancidity of oils. ‘ness of it depends in a great measure on the 

hese properties are sufficient to show] manner of separating the ow from the 
us that it contains a quantity of oil; but this|\curd. If the milk be much heated—the 
ail is combined with a part of the curd, and|\coagulum broken in pieces, and the whey 
mixed with some cerum. Cream, then, is forcibly separated, the cheese is scarcely 
somposed of a peculiar oil, curd, and cerum.| good for any thing; but the whey is delicious 
The oil may be easily obtained separate by| and butter may be obtained from it in con- 
‘gitating the cream for a considerable time. siderable quantity. Whereas, if the milk be 
‘8 process is usually called churning.—! not too much heated, (about 100° is sufficient, ) 
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if the coagulum be allowed to remain unbro- | but this mode which | have found sy 


ken and the whey be separated by very slow 
and gentle pressure, the cheese is good. 


On the Varieties, Properties, and Classi- 
fication of Wheat. 
[Coneluded. } 
ON THE RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
DRILL OR BROADCAST SYSTEMS. 

Much has been written on this subject which 
still appears debateable. My own observation 
leads me to believe, that it rests mainly on 
the knowledge, skill, and long practise of the 
farmer. If a skilful and intelligent farmer, 
has for a long series of years, hoed, manured, 
and treated his land, so as to have eradicated 
all the seed weeds from it, and it remains in 
so clean a state that nothing but the intended 
crop will germinate ; then indeed I should say 
the broadcast system would afford the greatest 
produce. But if the case be with most farm- 
ers, as my own, that the land to be cultivated, 
is loaded with the seeds of many descriptions 
of noxious weeds, then I contend the drill, or 

rtly fallowing process, is that, which is alone 

ikely to enable the farmer to obtain a com- 
pensating return from his crops. I have ob- 
served a field of wheat sown broadcast in 
very good rich soil, so completely over-run 
with weeds, that at the very lowest computa- 
tion, two-thirds of it was lost. In ever 
case where the ordinary means are adopted, 
whether the expensive process of hand weed- 
ing, or the much less costly mode of hoeing 
broadcast, it is attended with manifest risk if 
not most carefully and attentively performed, 
as any of the young tillers that may be drawn 
or cut, will reproduce fresh ones, the ears 
from which will ripen a fortnight or more, 
later than those which were uninjured; and the 
crop from such a mode of culture can never 
be, in the most fit state of ripeness for har- 
vesting. 

By the drill process, just before, or about the 
period that the wheat is forming its coronal 
roots, which, from wheat sown on the 18th 
January, I found, as may be seen by the plate, 
to be on the 17th of April, there is ample time 
to have it lightly but carefully hoed, so that 
the weeds may be completely destroyed, and 
the coronal roots find a weil sti soil to 
work in; moreover the plants, being in a free 
atmosphere between the drills so cleaned, 
which the weeds, previously to their destruc- 
tion, breathed in common with them, have 
the whole benefit of the soil. 

Those who desire to sow clover and rye 
grass, in the spring, will find it to be good 
practise to sow them a day or two before 
the first hoeing is given, as the same stroke 
which destroys the weeds, mixes the grass 
seeds with the soil, which then take posses- 
sion of it sooner than a second crop of weeds; 


Varieties, Properties and Classification of Wheat. Voy. i 


. ~UCCeasfy) 
is, | Consyd. 
per acre on 


in regard to the future hay crop, 
er, at the cost of several bushels 
the wheat crop. 

My own practice is to put my seed whea: 
into fresh water, two or. three bushels : , 
time, then stir it, till all the light, injured, op 
sickly grains are floated, or skimmed of: 1, 
grain thuscleaned is put to soak twelye hen 
in brine, made strong enough to float ¢ poy. 
to; it is then put to drain, and is well dri.j 
with air slacked ‘ime— no smutty ears , 
after such treatment. The land is prepare 
by two or three pioughings, and a dressing. 
lime, ashes, or some suitable manure, accord. 
ing to the change required in the food of thp 
seed. ‘The wheat is then sown with q fy. 
row drill machine, in drills seven inches apart, 
at the rate of two, to two and a half bushels 
the acre, after potatoes, or parsneps. 

One careful hoeing in April or May, is thes 

sufficient to enable the wheat to get the Up 
per and of its enemies the weeds, for which 
purpose I use a hoe of my own inventica, 
with a very narrow steel blade, not wider thay 
a table knife, with a stout blunt back, an 
a very sharp edge, the sides being rounded 
off like some cavalry stirrups [ have seen— 
The workman is thus enabled to place the 
back of the hoe against the very roots or ti- 
lers of the wheat, and thus scoop ont any 
weed from them. In hoeing straight along 
the drills, the work is performed very spsed- 
ily, as the round projecting sides of the hoe 
guide the laborer, and prevent his cutting the 
plants; the blade being so narrow prevents any 
accumulation of earth on the hoe, which glides 
or cuts through the dry surface with grest 
ease, and scarcely any resistance to the per- 
son using it. omen or even children can 
handle it with facility. My gardener has 
adopted it for all his drilled crops, finding it 
a safe, commodions, and very powerful instr- 
ment. The clover and grasses are sown im 
mediately after the crop has been harvested, 
which has been found to answer remarkably 
well, though at the AB of one additional 
ploughing, a practice I have adopted, having 
observed it to be corroborative of Mr. Sit- 
clair’s experiments, who states in the “Hortus 
Gramineus Woburnensis,” page 243, “| hare 
sown the seeds of the same grasses in every 
month of the year, January excepted ; 2nd 
though much depends on the weather and 
state of the ground, the results were always 
in favor of the month of September, and the 
beginning of August; and next to that, the 
middle or latter end of May, according as the 
weather was dry.” 

This principle is obviously in sccordance 
with common sense, for in the first place— 
the wheat crop receives the whole benefit of 
the manure which was intended for it, wit 
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ogt being deprived of any part of it by the | before the Christian era, speaks of wheat pro- 

the land is also as it were, partially fal- | ducing two or three hundred fold—it is true 
towed by the hoeing, in the spaces between | the soil and climate of Egypt are both highly 
the drills, and is thus cleared and prepared | favorable to the growth of wheat, but the 


fr the grasses, at the most propitious season produce is not extraordinary, if compared with 


wf the year, according to the high authority 
st quoted—while the stubble that is lightly 


E iyrned in, is itself a manure for them, and 


seeps the soil open and light, in a proper state 
be the young seedlings. 

Fallowing for a whole season is altogether 
wo expensive a mode tu be adopted by those 
who pay a high rent for their land, as paring 
snd burning, and the drill system, or a sort of 
half fallow will answer the purpose equally 
well. From land in a very bad state infested 
with couch grass in 1832, by means of paring 
snd burning, previous to taking a crop of po- 
tatoes, which produced thirty-four thousand | 
eight hundred pounds of saleable potatoes the 
sere, and witn an after dressing of forty bush- 
els to the acre, of kelp or sea weed ashes, I 
raised forty bushels of fine wheat to the acre. 
One season I raised fifty-five, and last season 
§fty-one bushels to the acre ; this year I hope 
to have reaped as much with drill husbandry, 


the produce, from single ears of corn; as No. 
7, which produced four pounds four ounces 
from fifty-six grains, reckoning 9,000 grains 
to the pound, is a produce between six and 
seven hundred for one. Hence may not our 
culture be hereafter brought to equal Egyp- 
tian produce ! 


RESULT. 


By the evidence of Mr. Jacob, before the 
select committee on Agriculture, in 1833, 
whose authority is unquestionable, the aver- 
age consumption of wheat, in the United 
Kingdom, may be about thirteen millions of 
quarters,* and the average produce per acre, 
of England and Wales, is about twenty-one 
bushels ; this for the sake of argument [ as- 
sume to be that of the whole Kingdom, though 
it will somewhat overrate it for Ireland and 
Scotland; then, deducting the average im- 
portation of wheat since the year 182s, or a 


though on land in a very bad state, which had | million and a half of quartera, we have about 
been much neglected. | four millions, four hundred thousand acres in 

These are not mere assertions without proof, || wheat annually. 
asa reference to my corn and millers book,'| From the circumstance of some portion of 
would furnish all the details. | the country producing less than that average, 

It may be seen what a perch of ground ||I will suppose the land under cultivation for 
might be made to produce, by multiplying the || wheat to be five millions of acres. 
aineteen rows exhibited in the tables, by the|| Now assuming the average price of wheat 
produce of No. 8, Koelert ; which would give | for the last five years, to have been fifty shil- 
eighty pounds weight to the perch, or ninety | lings the quarter, it wil! readily be conceded 
bushels to the acre. Now, extraordinary as||that any means that could enable the farmer 
this may appear, [ have no doubt that land, | to raise one quarter of wheat, a half a quar- 
in a perfect state of tilth, and with seed suited || ter more per acre, would not only be a great 
to the soil and climate, may hereafter be made | individual advantage, but a very large increase 
to bear that quantity. '|of the national wealth; a nation isa great 

Herodotus mentions an encouraging fact, | family, and whether it be merely a portion 
which should lead farmers to hope, not indeed | of the great family, a family of Rothschilds 
to rival the produce of wheat in Egypt, but | for instance, who are enriched by the intelli- 
greatly to increase their own. In ‘his Clio | gence, activity, and perseverance of one in- 
it isstated “of ali countries which have come || dividual, or every individual who by the ap- 
within my observation, this is far the most | plication of the same energies is enabled to 
fruitful incorn. Fruit trees, such as the vine, || increase his own income, it is still so much 
the olive, and the fig, they do not even at-|| increase of the national wealth, augmented 
tempt to cultivate; but the soil isso particularly |in the ratio of the number so actively em- 
well adapted for corn, that it never produces | ployed. 
less than two hundred fold; in seasons which | It follows, if the mode I suggest, of raisiag 
tre remarkably favorable, it will sometimes | wheat suited to each soil und climate, be 
nee to three hundred : the ear of their wheat || adopted; it may reasonably be expected, in 
ts well as barley is four digits in size. The | the course of afew years, such is the were 
mmense height to which Millet and Sesamum | productiveness of wheat, that the country will 
nll grow, although I have witnessed it my-||be supplied with suitable seed; and it is a 
elf, | know not how to mention. [ am well || consideration to which I earnestly ca!! the at- 
aware that they who have not visited this | tention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
country will deem whatever I may say on the |an increase of one quarter per acre, may be 
tadect, a violation of probability.” | made to take place; even more than this in- 

tis elegant and authentic historian, who | ~~» ~=>>_-_ 
about four hundred and fifty years 
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*A quarter is eight bushels. 
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crease has occurred on my own farm, where 
three quarters per acre, was formerly the 
average, but has now gradually increased, in 
three years out of four, (one year’s crop hav- 
ing been sacrificed to an experiment) from 
three or four, tosix quarters peracre. Hence, 
assuming the increase to be only one quarter 

or acre, instead of the two, or three, which 
ae taken place on my farm; that increase 
on five millions of acres, at fifty shillings per 
quarter, would present an annual augmenta- 
tion to the national wealth of twelve millions 
five hundred thousand pounds. 

But this would not be the whole advantage 
gained. It is further stated by the same re- 
spectable authority, that one million and a 
half of quarters have been imported from 
abroad since 1828, which may have been pur- 
chased for about two millions sterling; or in 
other words, the English farmer lost that sum 
of money yeariy which he might have received 
for his wheat; but which was sent out of the 
country, and paid to foreigners. Again, these 
differences are merely calculated on the 
wheat; it is necessary to take into calcula- 
tion the increase also, in the quantity of meal, 
that will accrue, when the system of classi- 
fication, and the knowledge of the properties 
of each variety of wheat is attained. 

I have shown that eighteen pounds of good 
Dantzic and Rostock flour, only made twenty- 
three pounds of bread, also that eighteen 
pounds of a farinaceous variety of my own 
growth, have made twenty-six pounds of 
bread. Here we have an excess of three 
pounds of bread on eighteen pounds of flour, 
or of one-sixth, from two superior sorts of 
meal, and I shall rest satisfied to make my 
statements from these—though Iam con- 
vinced, were I to make them from flour taken 
from the average mixtures which furnish the 
flour that is eaten all over the Kingdom, the 
increase would be greater. 

In the farmers’ series, No. 74, at the article 
“on wheat” we find, that a bushel of wheat 
averages forty-eight pounds of both kinds of 
flour, of that sort called “ seconds ;” hence if 
a superior sort of wheat be made to produce 
an increase of eight pounds of bread on eve- 
ry bushel ; there would also be an increase of 
one shilling per bushel! on ninety-two millions 
of bushels, or of four millions six hundred 
thousand pounds a year, being a general in- 
crease of value in the produce of wheat and 
flour, to the amount of sixteen millions, nine 
hundred thousand pounds sterling; to which 
may be further added, the sum that is annually 
paid by Englishmen to foreigners for corn, or 
two millions more, being a total increase of 
eighteen millions, nine hundred thousand a 
year. I shall expect tobe told that these are 
mere idle and vain speculations, quite theoreti- 
cal and visionary, but I claim for consideration 


the experiments of five years, and the facts»)... 
I have been enabled to deduce from col 
readily admit that to obtain the vast result | 
appear to jump at, a large and apparent|y 
manageable machinery would have to be it 
into motion, as well as the consentaneouss. 
tion of, as it were, a whole people. But if o9) 
half, nay a quarter of the result is attaina) 
it is surely worth the attention of the Go, 
ernment, as well as of the whole body of aor 
culturists. It is not a system of harass, 
and vexatious taxation that [ am advocat; 
to endeavor to relieve the country from a pep. 
tion of the burthens which overcharge it; but 
a course of regular, slow improvement, sur. 
and infallible in its result, acting steadily upog 
the best feelings, and individual interests, r. 
quiring only a regular system guided by one 
firm and powerful mind, to put the machinery 
regularly into play. 

It is not surely, because the suggestion jg 
simple, though new, perhaps I might add cop. 
prehensive; that it may not educe eminent 
and lasting benefits to the entire family of 
man. I am satisfied with pointing out this, 
as one of the means to relieve the agricu|. 
tural interest, without going into further de. 
tails; feeling sauna that when the appli. 
cation of my principle shall have extended tp 
red and yellow wheats, and spring wheats 
also, on neither of which I have yet treated, 
but have made many experiments, to be pub 
lished hereafter ; it will be seen that I have 
much underrated the mark. This proper 
adaptation of seed to particular soils, will have 
the effect of diminishing the risk of the farm. 
er,—will therefore increase the demand for 
labor, and lead to an augmentation of the rate 
of wages. 

The application of the principle is univer- 
sal. I have therefore already sent some select 
samples to Persia, to North America, and 
to the West Indies; I only wish it to be 
given a fairand patient trial; it is in the pro 
per and general application of it, that the 
adage, * Union is Power,” will be found;— 
had [ the means to set the machinery in mo 
tion, the result would be infallible, after the 
third or fourth seasons. It must also be 
kept in mind, that these results are calculated 
upon fair average crops, not on the differences 
which may exist between some of the best, 
and some of the worst varieties, that [ have 
set forth in the tables, nor on the extremes 
between crops in general cultivation. 

If such were the case, the results would be 
far more considerable, as the difference be 
tween the best red wheat and the most infe 
rior sort, is greater than the difference in the 
white varieties. I shall further show, thst 
the produce and value of spring wheats is ¥* 
rious, should the hints I have thrown out, have 
been deemed worthy of attention. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. who not only look to, and regard their own 

good Cow===Good Butter, and a good ‘interests, but are considerate and watchful! in 
. deal of it. ‘respect to those circumstances which may in 


any way interfere with, or prejudice the in- 
a uantity of butter, exhibited | terests of their neighbors. Besides these, and 
tive to the q y } often beside or contiguous to them, there are 


a kind of farmers, of a very different descrip- 


Mg. Eprror—As a good deal has been said | 
ee short time since, by Mr. oe 
ae Vaare : 
tee a ened aie tion and character, who not only neglect to 
at with vente to her keep as the produce promote their own best interests, but are to- 
we wae : “Th ‘ 
[acoordingly inquired in the proper quarter, ||") Seth tod dates “One of the an 
and was Sains ae purchased of John common defalcations of this sort is that of 
8 of thie county, with her dam, both for permitting weeds of all the usual pernicious 
sail dollars. Filton at the time of her || Y@tieties to grow up to maturity, and to dis- 
hase was four months old, ‘This is all pews thet ceeds thoughout theit neighbor 
the eee : fy — 7 . th t h ki 5, ||others as well as themselves, The St. John’s 
Mr. Kenwort oe ne ee ee wort, mullen, wild currot, thistle and numer- 
was a8 follows: a em ae — ous others, whith it may not be necessary to 
ee sg: ia de --ma e oe half a jeanne, are sown through whole districts 
ne ce od “1 |, Of country, by the unpardonable neglect of 
of grains, well mixed with a suitable portion aa “aed 
of cut stuff, se —- of a — _ —= seanebiolinedinentenaamens mt 
awn th eee did aeadiees ne miles, and where it is heavier and is not 
srt the weather wasfavorabeche was | "plied with wings as the hint, i to 
ee i fe A with ie oa “° || surface is encrusted, the seeds of the mullen, 
Sen : = end pigktthe wastreated ia the a | wild carrot and St. John’s wort are blown to 
‘it N00 . g . : Lan! incredible distances, and it often happens that 
wey 00 above: Gencribed in every particular, ||). 0 vaises the esed has least of it depos- 
except that the grains were omitted at noon. ited on his own premises: while his careful 
Milked, morning and evening, the quantity painstaking, industrious neighbor suffers 4 
of milk varying from twenty-two fo twenty- grievous infliction, in the shape of myriads of 
eight quarts per day. The following is the ’ poas ay 


> 11 || Vile pests growing among: his grain and grass, 
potace of butter from the two or — partaking of the precious nutriment which 


had been carefully provided forthe sustenance 
land growth of his own crops. The winter of 
'1837—38, when the snow furnished the moat 
} ‘complete — = eae this de- 

. 'scription of seeds, the mullen and many other 

vale aan Ie cea ben 'seeds were scattered broadcast through the 
thereby lost. The esteem erik very "idtee, land, to the dismay of many a worthy farmer ; 
tiful in appearance, and of a very superior _ as many of yr plants are either bien- 
quality, and we hope that many of our fair |)" 0° perennial, if very vigilant means are 
countrywomen will follow the example of |not resorted to the approaching spring, heavy 
Mrs. Kenworthy, who deserves no little credit loss and damage will result from the presence 


: of these unwelcome intruders on our premisee. 
for her eare and attention to the duties of her Aiuiateel pbestien. of tnabentl hada 




















ing: 
First week’s butter 18 pounds. 
Second week’s 164 


34 





" pa x ©- || clared against them at an early period, and no 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet, quarter given ; nothing but extermination will 
Agricultural Nuisances, do the business. 


But the main question is, what are we to 

Every good man should tend a hand to remove a com-|idq with those farmers who constantly pre- 
ee serve, and are the means of perpetuating the 

The Cabinet, by its extensive circulation, | stock of these intruders and robbers? This 
having beeome the organ of communication || is the disease for which we want a remedy. 
among farmers, and the seeds of useful infor-|| Would it be too much for these republican 
mation having been sown broadcast by it||people to ask their legislature to pass for 
throughout the eountry, [ask the privilege of || them an act. similar to that which is in force 
eceupving a few inches of one of its pages to||in France? Where, if a farmer neclectsto ex- 
represent a grievance, and to inquire for a/|tirpate the weeds growing on his grounds, any 
remedy. In most neighborhoods there are/|| person aggrieved may employ hands at the 
respectable, careful, conscientious farmers, expense of the delinquent, and cause ther to 
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be taken up root and branch and cast into the 
fire. 

How would it do for the constables or su- 
pervisors of the roads to be authorized by law, 
at the expense of the respective townships, to 
remove such nuisances from our borders? I 
merely make these suggestions, hoping some 
of your ingenious correspondents will turn 
their thoughts to a subject of so much inter- 
est to the agricultural community, and let us 
hear from them. AGRICOLA. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Chickens. 


An observing boy will make an intelligent man. 


I was pleased with the communication of 
“ M,” on the “* Gap’ in Chickens,” and not the 
less so on the account of his @little son” hav- 
ing made the investigation alluded to. If boys 
keep their attention alive to making such dis- 
coveries, and their parents are careful to for- 
ward them to the Cabinet, we shal) soon have 
recorded numerous very important facts; for 
I have long observed that intelligent, observ- 
ing children are more likely to make original 
discoveries and remarks than those who are 
farther advanced in life. But there is one 
word, or term, used in the communication, 
which I suspect is not the right one, and I 
therefore take the liberty of directing the at- 
tention of the youth to it, that he may exam- 
ine again and see which of us is correct. He 
states “ that numerous long worms, about the 
thickness of a common pin, were found in the 
wind-pipe.” Now the wind-pipe is the pas- 
sage to the lungs, through which only air or 
wind when the animal breathes; it is 
called by doctors the trachea; the upper end 
of it is covered by a little trap-door or flap 
that rises and lets the air in when breathing, 
but whenever food or drink is passing into the 
stomach or crop of the fow], this trap-door is 
closed, and it passes over it like a bridge, and 
goes down the gullet, throat, or esophagus, (as 
the meat-pipe is called by men of science) into 
the crop, whence it passes on to the gizzard, 
which J suspect is the proper stomach, where 
it is thoroughly ground, as between “ the up- 
per and the nether mill stone,” till the rutri- 
cious portions of it are in a fit state to be ta- 
ken up and converted into blood, to repair any 
casual damage, and to nourish the system; 
and the parts which are not suitable for nu- 
trition are cast off into the draught. Now it 
is probable the worms,or the eggs out of 
which they were hatched, were swallowed 
by the chickens without being sufficiently 
crushed or chewed, as is too common with 
young people as well as young chickens with 
their food, and vitality not being destroyed, 
they grew, and were nourished by the heat 
and contents of the crop, till they began to 














Vor. I 








be uneasy in their confined situation, ani 
were seeking a way out, when they prodyeu 
pain and suffering, YY passing or attemptin 
to pass over the little bridge before mentiones 
which impeded the respiration of the chick, 
and by this means would have Suffocated tL 
had not a remedy been applied in due season 
The feather with the turpentine, I think Must 
have passed into the gullet, and not into th. 
wind-pipe, atherwise it would have been 
certainly and speedily fatal than the worms 
It is said that the common red pepper broke, 
up and mixed occasionally with the food of 
chickens is beneficial to them, furnishing , 
stimulus to the organs of digestion, and em, 
bling them the better to perform their fine. 
tions. A Fatun. 
2d mo. 18, 1839. 
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THE DAIRY. 
No. I. 


On the Management of the Dairy, particn, 
larly with respect to the making and 
curing of Butter. 


BY DR. JAMES ANDERSON, 


When a dairy is established, the unders. 
ker may sometimes think it his interest t 
obtain the greatest possible quantity of pro 
duce, sometimes it may be more beneficial 
for him tohave it of the finest quality, and « 
other times it may be necessary to have both 
these objects in view, the one or the other in 
a greater or Jess proportion; it is therefore 
of importance he should know how he may 
accomplish the one or the other of these pur- 
poses, in the easiest and most direct manner. 

To be able to convert his milk to the high 
est possible profit in every case, he ought to 
be fully acquainted with every circumstance 
respecting the manufacture both of butter and 
of cheese; as it may in some cases happen 
that a certain portion of that milk may be 
more advantageously converted into butter 
than into cheese, while another portion of it 
would return more profit if made into cheese. 
It is not, however, intended in the present 
essay to enter into this wide discussion. Here, 
it is only proposed to treat of the manufac 
ture of butter, leaving the subject of cheese 
making to some other person to treat of, who 
is more conversant in that department than the 
author of this essay. 

The first thing to be adverted to in an U0 
dertaking of this nature is, to choose cows of 
a proper sort. Among this class of animals, 
it is found by experience, that some kinds 
give milk of a much thicker consistence, 
richer quality than others; nor is this richnes 
of quality necessarily connected with the 
sma} lness of the quantity yielded by cows “ 
nearly an equal size; it therefore behoves ihe 
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owner of a dairy to be particularly attentive to | from eating through the day, they ought in 
this circumstance. In judging of the value | that case to be taken into the coo! shades for 
fa.cow, it ought rather to be the quantity | protection, whete, after allowing them a pro- 
und the quality of the cream produced from the | per time to ruminate, they should be supplied 

with abundance of green food fresh cut for 


milk of a cow in a given time, than the quan- 
utyof the milk itself. ‘This is a circumstance | the purpose, and given to them by hand fre 
quently in small quantities fresh and clean 


that will be shown in the future to be of 
so as to induce them to eat it with pleasure.” 


pore importance than is generally imagined. 
Tne small cows of the Alderney breed afford | When the heat of the day is over, and they 
can remain abroad with ease, they may be 


the richest milk hitherto known ; but indivi- 
again turned into the pasture, where they 


jual cows in every country may be found, by 
, careful selection, that afford much thicker | should be allowed to range with freedom all 
night during the mild weather of summer. 


milk than others; these therefore ought to 
Cows, if abundantly fed, should be milked 


be searched for with care, and their breed 
reared with attention, as being peculiarly || three times a day during the whole of the sum- 
mer season; + in the morning early, at noon, 


saluable. 

Few persons who have had any experience | and in the evening, just before night-fall. In 
stall in the dairy way can be ignorant, how-'|the choice of persons for milking the cows, 
ever, that in comparing the milk of two cows, || great caution should be employed ; for if that 
to judge of their respective qualities, par-|operation be not carefully and properly per- 
ticular attention must be paid to the time | formed, not only thequantity of the produce 
that has elapsed since their calving; for the | of the dairy will be greatly diminished, but its 
milk of the same cow is always thinner soon | quality also will be very much debased ; for if 
ster calving, than it is afterwards; as it | all the milk be not thoroughly drawn from a 
gradually becomes thicker, though generally | cow when she is milked, that pottion of milk 
less in quantity, in proportion to the time the } which is left in the udder seems to be gradu- 
cow has calved. The color of the milk, how-| ally absorbed into the system, and nature 
ever, soon after calving is richer than it after- || generates no more than to supply the waste of 
wards becomes; but this, especially for the || what has been taken away. If this lessened 
first two weeks, is a faulty color that ought|| quantity be not again thoroughly drawn off, 
not to be coveted. jit occasions a yet farther diminution of 

To make the cows give abundance of milk,}|the quantity of milk generated; and so on 
and of a good quality, they must at all times||/it may be made to proceed in perpetual 
have plenty of food. Grass is the best food || progression from little to less, till none at 
yet known for this purpose, and that kind - all is produced. In short, this is the prac- 
grass which springs up spontaneously on rich!| tice in all cases followed, when it is meant to 
iry soils is the best of all.* If the tempera-|| allow a cow’s milk to dry up entirely without 
ture of the climate be such as to permit the |doing her hurt. In this manner, therefore, 
cows to graze at ease throughout the day, |the profits of a dairy might be wonderfully 
they should be suffered to range on such pas- || diminished ; so that it much behoves the own- 
tures at freedom; but if the cows are so much jer of it to be extremely attentive to this cir 

cumstance, if he wishes to avoid ruin. It 


incommoded by the heat as to be prevented 
‘a ought to be a rule without an exception, 


never to allow this important department to 
be entrusted, without control, to the manage- 
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*So little attention has hitherto been bestowed on 
this subject, that I do not know of any regular set of 
erperiments that have ever yet been made with a view 
to ascertain the effects of any of the natural grasses | 
that spontaneously spring up in abundance on our) 
firlds, either on the quantity or the quality of the milk | 
of cowe, and few that have been attempted even with | 
regard to those plants that have been cultivated by art | 
as green forage for them; though it be well known 
that some particular kinds of plants strongly affect the 
taste, and alter the quality of particular products of | 
milk. It is indeed, in all cases, confidently asserted, | 
that old pastures alone can ever be made to afford rich | 
butter or cheese. This, however, I know from my own 
repeated experience to be a popular error, as I have’ 
frequently seen much richer butter made by one person | 
from cows that were fed in the house chiefly with cut 
clover and rye-grass, than that which was made by) 
others, where the cows were fed on very rich old pas- | 
‘ares. Mankind are in general disposed to throw the 
blame of every failure upon some circumstance that 
des not reflect on themaelves as bad managers.— | 
Hener it is that the grass of a farm is often blamed for | 
the want of richness of the butter produced upon it; 
when, ifthe circumstances were fully investigated, it 
would be found to be occasioned by the unskilfulness of 
the dairy-maid, or the want of attention in the choice 
of proper cows. ) 


*In very warm climates, where the heat is extreme- 
ly oppressive to cows, and the flies are exceedingly 
troublesome, sheds open on one side, the roof being 
only supported there by pillars, would not afford them 
such effectual shelter as they would require. In these 
cases, the sheds should be walled up on both sides, and 
he left Open only at the two ends, which, if properly 
placed,would produce a continued stream of air through- 
out the whole building, that would prove highly salu- 
tary to the cattle. 


t If cows he milked only twice in the day i — 
while they have abundance of sucenlent food, they wi 
yield a much smaller quantnty of milk in the same 
time than if they be milked three times. Some atten. 
tive observers I have met with think a cow in these 
circumstances will give nearly as much at eark tine, 
if milked three times, as ifshe were milked only twice. 
This fact, however, has not. that I know of. been as- 
certained by experiment There can he ne doubt but 
they give,more, how much, is not ascertained ; nor 
whether it would be advantageous in any case to milk 
them four times, or oftener; or what effect frequent 
milking produces on the quality of the milk. 
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ment of hired servants.* Its importance will 
be still more manifest from what follows: 

In the management of a dairy, the follow- 
ing peculiarities respecting milk ought to be 
very particularly adverted to; some of them 
are, no doubt, known in part to attentive 


housewives, but they never yet, [ have reason || found to run at ten or twelve to one. 
to believe, have been adverted toas their im-| 
many have nover) 


— deserves; and b 

en thought of at all. i put them down in 
the form of aphorisms, that they may be the 
more adverted to, and the easier retained. 


APHORISM IL. 


Of the Milk that is drawn from any cow at one time, 
that which comes off at the first is always thinner 
and of a much worse quality, than that which comes 
afterwards, and the richness goes on continually in-| 
creasing to the very last drop that can be drawn from | 
the udder at that time. 

Few persons are ignorant, that milk which 
is taken from the cow last of all at milking, 
which in this country is called stroakings, is| 
richer than the rest of the milk—but fewer) 
still are aware of the greatness of the dispro- 
portion between the quality of the first and 
the last drawn milk from the same cow at 
one milking. The following facts respecting 
this circumstance were ascertained by me 
many years ago, and have been confirmed by 
many subsequent experiments and observa- 
tions. 

Having taken several large tea-cups exact- 
ly of the same size and shape, one of these 
tea-cups was filled at the beginning of the 
cow milking, and the others at regular inter- 
vals till the Jast, which was filled with the 
dregs of the stroakings. These were each 
weighed, the weight of each cup being settled 
eo as to ascertain that the quantity of milk in 
each was precisely the same; and froma great | 
number of experiments, frequently repeated, 
with many different cows, the result was in 
a!] cases thus: 

1. The quantity of cream obtained from’ 
the first drawn cup was, in every case, much| 
smaller than from that which was last drawn ;| 
and those between afforded less or more, as) 
they were nearer the beginning or the end, 
It is unnecessary here to specify these inter-| 
mediate proportions; but it is proper that the) 
reader should be informed, that the quantity 
of cream obtained from the last-drawn cup, 
from some cows, exceeded that from the first, 


a — —— Se 


* Cows should always be treated with great gentle 
ness, and soothed by mild usage, especially when 
young and ticklish, or when the paps are tender; in 
which last case, the udder ought to be fomented with 
warm water before milking, and touched with the| 
greatest gentleness, otherwise the cow will be in dan- 
ger of contracting bad habits, becoming studborn and 
unruly, and retaining hermilk ever after. A cow never 
lets down her milk pleasantly to the person she dreads 
or dislikes. The udder and paps should glways be | 
washed with clean water before milking; but care| 
should be taken that none of that water be 


admitted | 
juto the milking pail, 


The Dairy. 


Vor. It} 


Sn naan 
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in the proportion of sixteen to one. |p 
cows, however, and in particular Circum, 
stances, the disproportion was not quite 
great; but inno case did I find it {)) ies 
of the rate of eight to one. Probably, yy. 
an average of a great many cows, it might \. 


2. The difference in the quality of 4, 
cream, however, obtained from these t,, 
cups, was much greater than the difference 
in the quantity. In the first cup the creay, 
was a thin tough film, thinner and Perhaps 
whiter than the paper on which I write: \p 
the last, the cream was of a thick butyrous 
consistence, and of a glowing richness of 


|color, that no other kind of cream ig eye 


found to possess. 

3. The difference in the quality of th 
milk that remained after the cream was sey. 
rated, was perhaps still greater than either jy 
respect to the quantity or the quality of the 
cream. ‘The milk in the first cup was a thi 
bluish liquid, like as if a very large proper. 
tion of water had been mixed with ori. 
nary milk; that in the last cup was of a thick 
consistence and yellow color, more resem. 
bling cream than milk, both in taste and a» 
pearance. . 

From this important experiment it appears, 
that the person who, by bad milking of his 
cows, loses but half a pint of his milk, loses in 
fact about as much cream as would be afford. 
ed by six or eight pints at the beginning, and 
loses besides that part of the cream which 
alone can give richness and high flavor to his 
butter. Many other useful corollaries may 
be drawn from it, which I do not at present 
stop to enumerate. Some of them will occur 
in the sequel. 

APHORISM II. 

If milx be put up in a dish and allowed to stand til! 
throws np cream, that portion of cream which rises 
first to the surface is richer in quality, and greater 
in quantity, than what rises in a second equal per. 
tion of time; and the eream that rises in the second 
interval of time is greater in quantity and richer is 
quality than that which rises in a third equal space 
of time; and that of the third than the fourth, ax 
so on, the cream that rises decreases in quantity, 
and declines in quality continually as long as a0y 
rises tu the surface. 

My experiments not having been in this 
case made with so much accuracy as in the 
former, | have not been enabled to ascertain 
the difference in the proportion that takes 
en in equal portions of time ; but they have 

n so often repeated as not to leave any 
room to doubt the fact; and it will be allow- 
ed to be a fact of no small importanee in te 
management of the dairy. It is not eertain, 

however, but that a greater quantily 0 

cream may upon the whole be obtained from 

the milk by taking it away at different times, 
but the process is so troublesome as not to be 
counter-balanced by the increased quanti'y 
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stained, if indeed an additional quantity be! with a coating of lime, in order to retain the 
hus obtained, which is not as yet fully cer-| exhalations during fermenting, which other- 
nia. wise would pass into the air, and carry off a 
large portion of the best quality of the ma- 
If earth cannot be had at this season, 








APHORISM IIIf. 
Thick milk always throws up @ smaller proportion of || hure. 


the cream it actually contains to the surface, than | 
milk that 1s thinner, but that cream is of a richer || 
wality ; and if water be added to that thick milk it)| 
will afford a considerably greater quantity of cream || 
than it would have done if allowed to remain pure ; || 
pat its quality is at the same time greatly debased. || 

This is a fact that every person attentive | 
toa dairy must have remarked; but I have} 
never heard of any experiment that could, 
ascertain either the precise amount of the in-| 
creased quantity of cream that might thus be 
obtained, or of the ratio in the decrease of 
its quality; but it ascertains the effects at, 
least of mixing water with the milk in a| 
dairy; and the knowledge of this fact will 
enable attentive persons to follow that prac- 
tice which they think will best promote their 
own interest. 





APHORISM IV. 

Milk which is put into a bucket or other proper vessel 
and carried in it to any considerable distance, so as to 
be much agitated and in part cooled before it be put 
into the milk-pans tosettle forcream, never throws 
upso much nor so rich cream, as if the same milk had 
been put into the milk-pans directly after it was 
milked. 

In this case it is believed the loss of cream 
will be nearly in proportion to the time that 
has elapsed, and the agitation it has sustained 
after being drawn from the cow. But I am 
not as yet in possession of any experiments 
that sufficiently ascertain how much is to be 
ascribed to the time, and the agitation, taken 
separately. On every branch of agriculture 
we find experiments wanting at each step we 
advance in our enquiries, ‘The labors of no 
one man can complete the whole; but it is 
the duty of every enquirer to point out as he 
goes along where they are wanted. 

Short Direetions for Planting Garden Ve= 

getables 


The first thing to be done in gardening is 
to prepare the ground. It isnecessary that a 
garden soil be deep and loose, that the roots 
of vegetables may penetrate it, spread and 
unbibe nourishment. Depth of soil also pre- 
vents drouth by its capability of containing 
and consequently retaining a greater quantity 
of moisture than a shallow soil, and it pre- 
vents drowning by being capable of holding 
mere water without being flooded. 

Where not already done, manure should be 
tow drawn upon the ground intended for gar- 
dening, to be intermixed with the soil by deep 
and thorough ploughing, Where manure 
tresk from the stable is brought, and cannot be | 
spread and ploughed under immediately, it 
should be piled in a heap, and then covered 
with soil three or four inches thick, and this} 





in consequence of the ground being frozen, a 
greater quantity of lime must be applied; or 
ashes may be first spread over, as a substitute 
for earth. In addition to the lime thus pre- 


|| venting the waste of manure, its usefulness 


to the soil after it is spread upon it, will far 
overbalance its cost. 

Asa deep soil cannot always be had at once, 
the defect may be partially remedied by throw- 
ing the soil into ridges upon which the crop 
is to be planted. Of course in those ridges 
there will be an accumulation of loose and 
rich earth. But it is much better to have a 
soil so deep and well manured as not to need 
this expedient. 

Most garden crops are sown in drills or 
small furrows drawn with a hoe or stick; and 
where it is stated in directions that seeds are 
to be planted in drills of any described depth, 
it is to be understood that they are actually 
buried only about one half that depth, as the 
earth is taken from the sides of the drill for 
covering. A convenient way of sowing some 
garden crops in drills, is to lay a board across 
the prepared bed, draw a stick to form the 
dritl along the edge of this board, drop the 
seed and cover it, and then move the board 
forward, placing it upon the planted drill, and 
proceed with another as before. This forms 
them straight, and by standing during the op- 
eration upon the board, it presses the soil 
firmly about the new planted seeds, and con- 
sequently assists their vegetation. Another 
and more rapid mode of forming drills is to 
make a tool like a rake head, but much larger, 
so that each tooth, when it is drawn through 
the soil, may form a drill, at the required dis- 
tance from the others. 

Rolling is advantageous wherever the 
ground is not so wet or adhesive as to be 
injured by the operation. It presses the fresh 
earth about the seeds, and keeps them moist 
until they germinate. When a roller is not 
at hand a substitute may be obtained by laying 
a plank or board upon the newly sown bed, 
and then walking upon it lengthwise. No- 
thing, perhaps, protects turneps, and other 
plants which are injured by the turnep fly, 
frum. its depredations, so much as rolling.— 
By pressing down the soil and rendering the 
surface smooth, it destroys their hiding places. | 
Such seeds sprout soon, and they are some- 
times destroyed by insects even before they 
reach the surface, in which case the seeds- 
man is sometimes unjustly blamed. Seeds 
sown in ground inclining to be dry, need 
watering, especially if they are enveloped 
in a dry shell. Among those which most 
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require a moist soil or watering, are let- 
tuce, onions, parsnep, parsley, asparagus, Cap- 
sicums, celery, rhubarb, salsify and spinage. 

With these preliminary remarks we now 
proceed to give particular directions for plant- 
ing each vegetable of the most common 
kinds, 

Cabbage. ‘The early kinds may be sown 
in hot beds, in the latter part of March, and 
in a few weeks they will be fit to transplant 
in the open ground. Or, they may be sown 
a little later in a warm border, under the 
south side of a board fence. Red cabbage 
may be sown early in May, and Savoys and 
the large winter drumhead, almost any time 
during the month. Cabbages should be trans- 
planted into very rich ground, for this gen- 
eral rule applies particularly to them, that all 
vegetables where the growth of leaf and stalk 
is the chief object, are greatly benefitted by 
copious manuring. When transplanted, the 
small early cabbage, as the early sugarloaf 
and the early York, should stand about two 
feet apart, and those larger a greater distance 
according to their size, the large winter drum- 
head, for instance, should be at least three feet. 

Broccoli. The Purple Cape is the only va- 
riety we would recommend for common cul- 
ture ; those who wish to raise the other kinds 
must consult books on gardening, as they re- 
quire care and minute djrections. The Pur- 
fr Cape should be sown about the middle of 

ay, and when of suitable size should be 
transplanted in uncommonly rich ground, and 
they will produce fine heads early in autumn. 

Cauliflower. This requires more care than 
the last; it commonly succeeds best when 
sown early in fall and transplanted into beds 
which are protected from the winter by frames, 
and sash, and mats. It succeeds well, how- 
ever, if sown very early in a hot bed, and af- 
terwards transplanted, as the plants become 
larger, into a later hot bed, and finally into 
= ground in the latter part of April.— 

hese if well managed will produce heads in 
June. If sown early in May, cauliflowers 
may be treated the same way as Purple Cape 
Broccoli, and with nearly the same success. 

Kale and Brussels Sprouts may be sown 
about the middle of May and transplanted 
early in July in rich ground. They are used 
as greens, and are best after having been 
touched with sharp autumnal frosts. 

Asparagus. The seeds should be town 
early in spring in the best te in the gar- 
den, in drills about one foot apart. They 
may be transplanted into beds when a year 
old. They will not, however, produce good 
shoots for use in less than three years. An 


asparagus bed properly prepared, will con- 
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should be covered with a few inches of ficj, 


Vor. Tit. 


deep in the form of a broad trench, {ij| this 
trench with alternate layers of soil and m,. 
nure, until near the top, when the whois 


‘mould, in which the roots should be plantag 


'with the crowns about three inches below th, 
‘surface, and about one foot apart. Or, the 
bed may be sown with seed at once, and the 
plants afterwards thinned. Old beds shoy\y 


| be cleaned off early in spring before the plants 


start, and then covered two or three inches 
with rotted manure, which should be dug in 
with a fork, taking care not to injure the 
| plants. 
| Globe Artichoke may be raised from seed or 
from young suckers taken off in spring. The 
seed should be planted in drills about one inch 
‘deep and about one foot apart. When the 
plants are a foot high, they are to be transplant. 
ied into ground trenched eighteen inches deep 
and mixed with manure, the plants standing 
about three feet apart, or three by five feet 
according to Bridgman. 
| Peas. The early varieties should be sown 
as early as possible in the spring. Double 
rows are the most convenient, and these dou. 
ble rows should be about a foot apart, and a 
space of from four to six feet, according to 
the height of the peas, between these double 
rows. Peasshould be sown about two inches 
deen, and two or three inches asunder in the 
rows. 

Beans. English beans should be planted 
so early that they may produce their crop be- 
fore the heat of summer; the seed should 
therefore be put in the ground on the earliest 
opening of spring. A clayey loam is best, 
but a lighter soil is good if they are wel: 
rolled. The drills should be about two inches 
deep and two or three feet apart, and the seed 
two or three inches in the drill. The Maza- 
gan and Lisbon are the earliest, and the Ge- 
noa best for late crops. The Windsor, the 
Sandwich, and the broad Spanish are excel- 
lent. 

The kidney or common bush and pole beans, 
require a light rich soil, and may be planted 
in hills, three or four seeds to a hill, or in 
drills two or three feet apart, and two or three 
inches in the drill. As kidney beans are ten- 
der and easily injured by frost, the plant- 
ing should be delayed until settled warm wes 
‘ther, which brings them forward rapidly.— 
Pole beans require the same treatment as bush 
beans, except the addition of poles. 

Cucumbers, melons, and squashes, should 
be planted about the first of May, in highly 
manured ground, or in copiously mannred 
| hills, about four feet apart. In clayey ground 
it is indispensable to success to plant them on 


tinue to afford crops for twenty years or more. || ridges of manure, covered several inches with 
New beds are made by transplanting, thus:|jearth; these ridges should be at least # foot 
dig the ground eighteen inches or two feet! high, znd they will produce twenty times the 
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ymount of crop that is obtained the common | much better, inverted pots. Three or four 
yay. Assoon as they are up a person should | weeks are required for the blanching. 

over them three tines a day, and pinch to} Tomatoes are best raised by sowing them 
death with his thumb and fore-finger all || in hot beds, and afterwards transplanting them 
striped bugs which can be found upon them, | into open ground. If the soil is rich, they 
snd continue this operation until the plants || should stand when transplanted, at a distance 
sre beyond their reach. The best cucumbers || of at least two or three feet from each other. 
are the ww Green Cluster, and the Long||—Gen. Farmer. 
Green Prickley. The green fleshed Nutmeg ia tat oi 
melon is most — for eating. | 

Carrots require a deep rich, sandy loam.— 
They may be sown in drillsa foot of eighteen | OM the Sowing of Grass Seeds. 
inches apart, and six or eight inches distant|| [t must be admitted by every careful cbser- 
in the drills. ‘The Early Horn is the earliest, || Ver, that the art of husbandry in this country, 
andthe Long Orange is the best for main||has much advanced within the last few years, 
crops. and the march of improvement in agriculture 

Beets. Those intended for early crops/|is still onward; while at the same time it is 
should be sown as goon as the ground is open, | evident much remains to be accomplished, to 
and main crops deferred till warm weather sn | vie with European countries in the productive- 
May. They need a deep soil and plenty of |;ness of the soil. The introduction of root 
manure, and may be sown in drills one foot || Crops, (such as sugar beet, mangel wurtzel, 
apart and one or two inches deep, about three || ruta baga, &c.,) by many of our most enter- 
inches apart in the drills, afterwards to be|| prising farmers, has been found of such great 
thinned to about eight inches. Among some || !™portance for the feeding of stock, that there 
of the best for eating are the Sugar and Red || !8 no doubt the cultivation of those roots will 
Turnep rooted. soon become general! ; may we not also profit 

Parsneps should be planted as early as pos-| by the experience of older countries in the 
sible in drills, like beets, and in common||cu!tivation of the different kinds of grasses, 
with all root crops require a well manured||!t is a common practice in England, for farm- 
soil. ers to sow pene varieties of grass seeds to- 


Parsley should be sown early in drills one gether, with reference to their time of matu- 
foot apart and one inch deep. rity, so that after mowing a crop of timothy 
Salsify, or vegetable oyster, requires the||Or other tall kinds, instead of finding the 
same treatment as carrots and parsneps. _—‘[| ground as bare asa stubble field, they have 
Onions may be sown about the middle of ||@n undergrowth of later varieties of grass, 
April, and buried half an inch deep in drills||4lready covering the soil, and shooting forth 
twelve inches apart, When of suitable size || to maturity ; of the latter kinds, white clover 
they are to be thinned to a distance of two or || holds a very conspicuous rank, being so thickly 
three inches in the drill. One of the best vari-|| Set as to produce in a short time, a quantity 
eties is the Silver-skinned ; the Strasburg is||°f herbage little inferior to the first mowing ; 
good fora general crop. the quality of yeapo: for = hay or pasture 
Lettuce may be sown as early as is desired, || '* °"PP i to be unrivalled. 
either in a hot bed, or in open aout . | haye been led to these remarks by meet- 
ing with one of our enterprising farmers (Mr. 
Egg plant may be sown in a hot bed, the |! John Hocker of Whitemarsh, near Flower- 
sash to be closed to keep in the heat until it|| town,) who was then purchasing white clover 
isup. Jn the middle or at the end of May,|\seed at a store in Market street. In the 
the plants are to be set out two feet apart in || course of conversation, he informed me that 
good garden soil. If transplanted too early it|| he had sown one bushel of white clover seed, 
will be hurt by frost. | in the month of March last, on seven acres 
Celery should be sown as soon as spring||of his wheat ground, which produced (after 
opens, in drills half an inch deep, and after-| the grain was harvested) a very large, and 
wards tran8planted in open ground in proper|| excellent aon and that he was so much 
trenches for earthing. | pleased with the experiment, that he intended 


Sea Kale requires a deep rich sandy loam, || © adopt it for the future. He also spoke of 
as the roots penetrate to a great depth, and several neighbors who would follow his ex- 
should be sown as early in the spring as the ample the present season. M. C. 
state of the ground will admit, in drills, an LS 
inch and a half deep, twelve or fifteen inches|| Education is a better safeguard for liberty 
apart, and six or eight inches in the drill.—||than a standing army. If we retrench the 
When a year old they are to be transplanted || wages of the schoolmaster, we must raise the 
more than a foot apart, and blanched by cov-|| wages of the recruiting sergeant.—Ed. Ev- 
ering them early with sand, gravel, or what is || erett. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. t —— by a into wae portiog 
\of the coun e most improv 

Etlects of Lime. einitiinp- daisies the prodoctiveans 

The fertilizing influence of lime seems now | the soil, and with it, the wealth and import 

very generally understood and appreciated by || ance of its owners. 

the farmers of our country. Long doubted|| [ft js the duty of every one to contribute); 

and viewed with distrust and incredulity—the || share of exertion to the p ig 


romotion of these 
evidence of well attested facts, numerous)! worthy objects. We should all feel interested 


and conclusive, has at length forced the con- 'in the advancement and improvement of tha 
viction of its utility upon the most sceptical calling to which we belong, and should be 
and the most ignorant. With its mode of op- unwilling to receive benefits from others, an 
eration we are still unacquainted, and shall|/rendernoneinreturn. Ihave myself derived 
remain so, until scientific analysis and exper-|/much instruction and advantage from the 
iment shall have discovered its chymical ac- ‘pages of the different agricultural journals, jq 
tion upon the soil, the atmosphere, and upon || this and other states—which have done ol 
plants. The time may come when science ieee doing such extensive good to the country 
shall regard agriculture as not unworthy her | and feel that I am only discharging an obj, 
attention, and farmers be able to pursue their | gation, incumbent on every one, when [ offer 
oO rations, guided by well established princi- to the readers of the Cabinet, a statement of 
P es, instead of, as at present, by the uncertain | the results of an experiment of my own ia the 
ight of isolated facts. In the meanwhile we || use of lime. 
must be content to use to the best advantage|| > 4 begin by saying, that in the year 
aa Pathe, roa + 1835, I commenced the improvement of 4) 

'e know that lime does increase the pro-|| .-res of worn out land on the river Sassafras 
ductiveness of the soil, though how or why it}| q,..3) co., Maryland. The place had been 
does so—whether by altering its texture—or | & ped for man years after the (happily now) 
by stimulating to activity the animal and vege-|| 577 fchioned aryland system of three field: 
table matter contained in it—or by attracting || __ 4... o¢ grain—(wheat and corn) and ened 
moisture from the atmosphere—or by itself fur-|| eds, without grass, lime, or other manure, 
nishing the food of plants—or by all these, are}! than such as was furnished by a scanty stock 
matters ofdoubt. (uestions, they are, certain-|\ (rhalffedcattle. ‘The land, though naturall: 
ly, of great interest and importance, and until|| o¢ the finest quality, had became so much 
they and others of a similar nature be decided, || oxhausted, that five bushels of wheat and 
there can be no regularity in the reas of twenty of corn per acre, was considered a fair 
agriculture, or certainty in its results. Leav- average crop. Confident of the superiority 
ing them however to the discussions and inves-|| \¢ #16 soil. and of the efficacy of those means 
tigations of the learned, it is the business of || hich have produced such naee results in 
the practical farmer to inquire into the effects other less favored regions, I commenced by 
of lime upon crops—the best mode and time dividing the farm into a greater number of 
of applying it—the quantity to be applied— fields—by introducing a rotation of crops, and 
and the expense and subsequent profit, His ‘by the employment of clover, plaster and 
own experience and that of others are the only || )7_ according to the mode pursued in Penn- 
means of acquiring this kind of knowledge, sylvania. Aided as I have been by the intel 
and every fact, therefore, the truth of which ligence, energy and zeal of an excellent ten- 
may be depended on, and which is stated with | ant, my success has greatly exceeded my 
a sufficiently minute detail of circumstances, || expectations, proving beyond question the 


is of importance. fertility of the soil, and the rich resources of 


Agricultural journals—which have _in- ‘a district hitherto neglected and abused, but 
creased of late years 80 greatly in number, 'which nature formed for a garden and a grat- 
excellence and circulation, are the most con- | ary. My object now however is to state 3 


venient means for the diffusion of this kind||_. : 
of information; their cheapness puts them anaes eT atl cake ey os 
within the reach of every one, and their col- | acinaann alia will find space, on geome other 
umns are open to all, to record the observations || eneeaion 

and results, suggested and produced by prac- ; : 
tice and experience. A mass of facts will|| The operation to which I allude = 
thus in time be accumulated, and the know-| formed upon a field of forty acres ly a ead 
ledge of them circulated through the commu- | the river. It had been much exhauste a 
nity,—which will inform the ignorant,—guide|| eight bushels of wheat per acre would have 
the inexperienced,—convince the prejudiced, || been considered a good crop. 
—suggest experiments to the curious,—stim-|| In the spring of 1835 it was sowed with 
ulate enterprise to new undertakings,—give || oats and clover, and plaster was applied at the 
definite objects and increased power to indus-''rate of two bushels per acre. It produced 
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sboat 22 bushels of oats per acre, and the | ing, and otherwise improving, exhausted 
cover was pretty good. |land, which is naturally of a good quality.— 
In 1836 one bushel of plaster per acre was | [t is obvious at once, that in this instance, one 
soolied, and burnt oyster shells at the rate of ||crop of clover ploughed under,—3 bushels 
aghty bushels per acre. The clover was||of plaster and 80 bushels of oyster shells per 
od; it was lightly pastured and ploughed || acre, produced a crop, the difference between 
yader in August. Wheat was sown on the || which and former crops, more than repaid all 
grst of October. || the capital applied, and lett the soil with its 
jn 1837 from the forty acres were obtained || productive power more than doubled. 
1032 bushels of very fine wheat—weighing || Exhausted land of the finest quality is to 
more than 60 Ibs. to the bushel. On rather less |be found in great abundance on the Eastern 
than 20 acres of the field, 24 bushels of white || Shore of Maryland, though happily, a newly 
bearded wheat were sown, and produced more || awakened spirit of industry and enterprise is 
than 600 bushels. On the rest, 32 bushels of | rapidly diminishing its amount. Along with 
yellow bearded wheat produced about 400 || it exists also abundant stores of marl and oys- 
bushels. ter shells. The country is penetrated in ev- 
This field has a south western exposure, |/ery direction by navigable rivers which 
and slopes down to the river shore with a gen- || give easy access to the markets of Baltimore 
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tledescent. The land varies in texture, from | 


s clayey loam to a sandy loam, and is of a 
reddish, chocolate color. The stiffest soil is 
in the lower part of the field next to the river, 
which becomes gradually lighter as you as- 


cend to the highest part, where it is quite | 


sandy. With the texture of the soil varied the 
quantity of the wheat, which was heaviest on 
the lower side of the field next the shore, 
where it must have been in some places about 
40 bushels per acre, and grew gradually thin- 
ner, unti] on the most sandy parts the quan- 
tity was not more than 10 to 15. Both grain 
and straw were of the finest quality. There 
was no grass seed sown with the wheat, but 
the growth of weeds and white clover after 
harvest was very great—showing the strength 
and fertility of the soil. 

In the spring of 1838 this field was planted 
incorn. In the early part of the season it 
grew with great luxuriance, attained very 
soon a large size, was of a dark rich color, 


and gave promise of a crop of at least 50), 
bushels per acre. The unexatnpled drought | 
of last summer, however, destroyed these) 
hopes. ‘The corn crops throughout the coun- | 


try was seriously injured—in many places ut- 


terly ruined. ‘This field, notwithstanding the |} ant harvests. 
severity of the season, produced about 2()| 


and Philadelphia. ‘The surface of the Jand is 
undulating, it is free from stones, and is easily 


worked. ‘The causes of its decay would not 


be perhaps difficult to determine ; but how its 


numerous and obvious advantages have es- 


caped for so many years the hawk-eyed vigi- 


lance of capitalists and speculators, and the 
prudent enterprise of industrious farmers, 
whilst wealth and population have flowed with 


so full and steady a stream into the remote 


wildernesses of the west, it is not so easy to 
discover. Whatever may have been the 
cause, it exists nolonger. The veil has been 
at length withdrawn, and both natives and 
strangers have become acquainted with the 
natural fertility of the soil,—the ease with 
which it may be made productive, and the un- 
developed resources of the country. A better 
system of farming has been very generally in- 
troduced—old prejudices have been dissipated 
—northern capital is flowing in—the price of 
land is rapidly rising—and industry, guided 
by superior knowledge, supported by increased 
ineans, and wielding those wonder-working 
instruments, clover, lime, and plaster, will 
speedily alter the aspect of the country, and 
cover its “old fields” once again with luxuri- 
EVELYN. 


bushels per acre, which before the lime was'||-ro the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


applied would have been considered a fair 
crop, and the quantity of fodder was large.— 
This result, [ consider, under the circum- 
stances, quite as satisfactory as 60 bushels per 
acre would have been, in an ordinary season. 

The oyster shells were obtained from Wor- 
ton Poiat, at the mouth of the Chester river, 
where, and elsewhere on the Chesapeake wa- 
ters, they exist in immense beds; marine de- 
posits probably—though some suppose them 
to have been collected by the Indians. They 
were delivered, burnt, on the farm, for 8 cts. 
per bushel, 

From these data, those interested in the 


Ploughs and Ploughing. 


Str,—On looking back to the past numbers 
of the Cabinet, | am struck with the real 
practical knowledge which is conveyed in a 
remarkably well written paper by Mr. Buck- 
minster, at p. 48, vol. 1, “On Ploughs and 
Ploughing.” I consider the information 
which is there given invaluable; and to con- 
vince any one that the writer is a practical 
man, in the best sense of the word, it is on] 
to observe the advice given, “ to set the coul- 
ter anglewise, and leaning to the right, that 
the furrow-slice might be cut in a bevel form, 


tubject may calculate the profits of lim-'!so as to shut in like a trap-door.” Now every 
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farmer can understand all this, but few others|| For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
would be able to make any thing of it. 

His remarks on the sealed mode of laying @ pe ey a een 
newly pluughed land, and the advice thorough- |’ 
ly to roll and harrow after turning in green} 
sward, by which the whole mass of vegetable 
matter that covered the soi] will be complete- 
ly buried, and set to fermenting, are truly ex- 
cellent, as are also his observations on the 
kind of plough that ought to be used for this 
purpose, namely, “one which is much longer 
in the waist than these in common use, that 
the furrow might be made to rise less sudden- 
ly on the inclined plane of the mould plate, 
and fall gently, where it should do, into the 
bed of the preceding furrow, so as completely 
to fill it.” All this shows that the writer ts 
a ploughman, and his suggestions ought to 
be respected accordingly. 

Are any of your readers acquainted with a 
plough which has been patented in England, 
and is known there as “ Jefferis’s wet and dry 
weather Plough?” I used it for some years in 
that country, and I can truly say I have never 
seen any plough which could at all be com- 
pared with it for the purpose of turning the 
soil. Its length and great weight would be} tions already made, or to be made hereafter. 
very serious objections with gentlemen who|| M. says, page 229, “Because lime applied 
are accustomed to plough the study ; but toa|'with the whitewash brush to our fences ot 
Buckminster, who would not be afraid to look|| roofs, has a preservative antisceptic tenden. 
the thing in the face, it would soon recom-||cy, it does not follow, that its exhibition in 
mend itself for its peculiarly well-adjusted 


Atself for ; ithe soil, in different quantities, and where ys- 
parts, its simplicity of construction, and above} | rious chemical-agents are at work, modifying 
all, the ease and regularity with which it 


ich it} its action, should be attended with the same 
performs its work. The share, which is 


results.” Does not lime either in small or 
put off and on by the blow of a hammer, is||large quantities preserve timber of every 
of cast iron; the under side is as hard as cast ‘kind? Has it not been applied to boards, 
steel, while the upper, or surface is as soft as} fences, and roofs for ages with this intention, 
wrought iron, which surface, wearing away ||and has it ever been unavailing as a preserva- 
much more quickly than the under side, leaves} tive against decomposition? It is a common 
the wing or fen with a sharpened edge, and} saying among lime burners, that a superan- 
the share with a sharpened point, which ne-|'nuated lime wagon (which is always saturs- 
ver require to be renewed as long as it lasts.||ted with lime) never rots. 

These shares are sold separately, and cost | Within the past year a patent has been 
but a trifle; they are also cast of different)/taken out for the preservation of rail-road 
widths, to suit different kinds of work. In this}\timber by lime, which it might seem would 
plough, the length of the beam and handlesare||be unavailable, if its only tendency was to 
80 naar adjusted to the length ofthe} render its decomposition more.rapid. Hence 
mould, plate, and waist, that when used as a} we may safely conclude that so far as respects 
swing plough, it is as easily poised as a well] timber M. is correct, and is fully supported in 
regulated scale-beam: a smal] wheel is some-| stating that it “ has a preservative antisceptic 
times attached to it, to enable the ploughman 

to give a greater pressure when skimming 


tendency.” 
| Tis treely conceded that if a large quan- 
turf land, or in extremely dry and hard soils, 
but in all ordinary cases it is preferable as a 


tity of quick or nnslacked lime be mixed with 
swing plough. It has been introduced into 


vegetable matter, that combustion will take 
place, and it will be reduced to a carbonace 
the West India Islands with the most perfect 
success. AaRa. 


ous mass; and it is presumed that this cit 
25th February, 1239. 



































Nature never changes her principles of action 


Your correspondent M. in the last numbey 
of the Cabinet, page 229, states that X. say, 
‘various matters and things respecting }imo. 
‘now I should like M. again to read the essays 
of X. on lime at pages 27, 60, and 152 of tip. 
‘present volume of the Cabinet, and compare 
them with his own communication, and per. 
haps he may find that he has either misune 
derstood, or not correctly and fully represen. 
ved what X. has writen on the subject referred 
‘to. M. says, that, “its (that is lime) great 
distinguishing characteristic is to promote de. 
composition.” X. says, that lime is an anti. 
‘sceptic, and tends to retard decomposition, 
On this point we are at issue, and I presume 
that all minor differences of opinion between 
us will resolve themselves into this one point 
Now, whether lime is, or is not an antiscep. 
‘tic, is a matter of fact, and not a matter of 
reasoning; the reasoninf will follow the de. 
termination of the fact, and this must be as. 


| 


certained either by experiments and observa. 


cumstance has given rise to the opinion of 
the decomposing agency of lime; but when 
a moderate quantity of lime, or lime that has 

Men generally put a greater value upon||been slacked and become cool, is mixed with 
the favors they bestow, than upon the favors|| vegetable matter, so far as my observation and 
they receive. inquiries have extended, its tendency is © 
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vetard the process of decomposition. It has | sustenance, the more economy and the less 
‘ten been spread on heaps of manure, and on || waste; and lime it is conceived enables us 
wopgstalks, for the purpose of decompdsing } in some measure to accomplish this important 
sem, but I have yet to learn, that it has pro- || object by retarding decomposition, and keep- 
jgced any other effect, than to retard that||ing the formation of the solution in check, so 
spcess. Straw and cornstalks arc bleached || as to furnish it only as food for plants as it is 
¢g beautiful yellow color by lime; but their|) wanted, and not to be washed away toa depth 
jcomposition is not hastened but retarded |) where it cannot be made available for that 
by its presence. bs Be end. 
‘I have made numerous inquiries of respect-|| The plan at present generally adopted of 
wie, intelligent farmers who are in the habit || applying manure which is thoroughly decom- 
¢ asing lime, on this subject, and have with-|| posed, and consequently in a state to be im- 
sat an exception so far, found them to concur || inediately dissolved by rain, is believed to be 
a the opinion that lime retards decomposi-|| attended with much waste, as the plants, 
§ on. Both before, and since the appearance lwhen in an infant state, and requiring the 
of M.’s essay, the qnestion was propounded || least food are supplied with it the most boun- 
» a number of chemists of the first standing ||tifully; and when they arrive at a larger 
who, without an exception, gave the opinion||growth and would seem to demand it in 
that lime was an antisceptic, greater abundance, much of it must have 
The putting of lime into privies is to pre-||been washed so deep into the earth (particu- 
vent putrefaction and the consequent disa-||larly in loose soils) as to be beyond the reach 
greeable effluvia; and it is often applied to}|of the fibres of the roots. 
the carcasses of dead animals forthe same}; M.’s paragraph, at the top of page 230, is 
purpose. _ |{not comprehended, either from its not being 
' Some years since, the writer, then holding || intelligible, or want of ability to understand 
the same views of the decomposing tendency ||it. X. has not expressed any opinion in his 
of lime which M. now espouses—for that was || essay about applying lime before it becomes 
the orthodox creed when he was young—un-||a carbonate, as is stated by M. in the last par- 
dertook to have a dead horse converted intoaj||agraph. He has some opinions on this sub- 
sluble manure without any unnecessary de-|} ject which it is not necessary now to state, 
lay, and the plan adopted was, to salt him|/as the accumulation of facts in which he has 
well inside and out with quicklime and then|} been for some length of time engaged may 
to cover him up with earth, like a potato|| throw additional light on that subject. 
heap. He was visited often and examined,}| The object X. has principally had in view 
bat the process was not found to progress||in writing the essays on lime, oo in 
with the expected rapidity, and after the lapse || the Cabinet, was, in the first place, to pre- 
of about a year it was discovered that the|| vent impositions being practised by the deal- 
lime had robbed the carcass of its juices, and ||ers in it; and in the second, to call the atten- 
that it was in the state of pretty decent jerk-||tion of farmers to the facts connected with, 
ed-beef, and not likely soon to become 3olu-||and observed in its application to the soil. 
ble. Another carcass of a horse, covered ||If those who apply it to their land, would 
with earth only, decomposed in a much short- |} make careful observations on its eects, and 
er period of time within a few yards of the|| particularly note any observations tending to 
former. show either its sceptic or antisceptic quali- 
In the present volume of the Cabinet, page || ties, and forward them for publication in the 
152, is an extract from the last edition of Da-||Cabinet, much benefit might arise from it in 
vy’s Agricultural Chemistry, which corrobo-||establishing a correct theory, and a sound 
rates the opinion of the antisceptic tendency ||and profitable practice in its application to 
X. 

















of lirae, land. 

It is the opinion of many farmers who have 
had much experience in the use of lime, that 
vegetable manure is more enduring where 
ime has been applied, and this opinion ac- 
cords well with the position that lime retards 
decomposition. For the preparation of food 
for plants by decomposing vegetable or ani- 
inal matter bears a strong analogy to cooking 
food for animals; it should be cooked as it is 
needed for current consumption, otherwise 





Trifolium Incarnatum. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet: 


Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. Pennock, 
p. 135, 2d vol. Cabinet, wishes to obtain fur- 
ther information respecting the Trifolium 
Incarnatum, which is there denominated “ a 
NEW KIND oF CLover.” I beg to say it is by 
no means new, for in the Botanical Catalogue, 
there will be loss; so it is apprehended of || { find it described as a native of Italy—hardy, 
manure as food for plants, that the nearer an|| flowering in July, flesh colored blessom, and 
*pproach we can make to decomposing it and ||having been catalogued as far back as the 
readering it soluble as it is needed for their year 1640—it is therefore only brought again 
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under the eye of the agricultural world, and 
the circumstance of its having gone out of 
notice for so long a time is, I think, any thing 
but in its favor. A friend, having sent me 
some of the seed from London, I fee! pleasure 
in depositing a small quantity with you for 
distribution, and if you will place it in the 
hands of those who will take the pleasure of 
doing justice in its cultivation, a considerable 
quantity of seed may be obtained from the 
plants that might be raised from these seeds 
the coming season, and during their growth, 
a fair opportunity would be afforded for obser- 


vations, which may appear, laudatory or con-|| five inches in the furrow. The machine wilt 
demnatory, in the Cabinet, at the end of the)|| bury the seed three inches deep if you desire 
May | be permitted to urge those||it—one inch is the rule for corn—one-foyr) 


summer. 
who undertake to make the experiment, to 
keep the plants clear of weeds while grow- 


ing. 
Seay I also, in my turn, ask of your readers|| 170 square rods of ground were sown with 


information, as to the cultivation of a plant, 
(Lucerne) which, from its first introduction 
to notice, has never ceased to call forth the 
approbation of all who have been concerned 
in its culture. I wish to Jearn if it* has ever 
been properly attended to in this country, and 
what success has followed its introduction in- 
toa climate, peculiarly adapted, one would 
suppose, to its growth. INCARNOS. 





Corn and Seed Planter, 





Fig. 33. 
This machine, recently invented by W. 


Corn Planter—Cows vs. Horses. 
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work of 20 men. 
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one hour—or ten acres in a day ; this 
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A double machine on : 
— two rows at one time, can be used 5» 

Jarge fields, where a man and horse are y.,, 
ranted to plant three acres in one hour—poy, 
four feet apart—30 acres in one day! ‘7; 
corn in this machine is covered by the {al\jy, 
into the furrow of the soil that is finely pul. 
verized by a row of cultivator teeth—no si, 
or weeds therefore can intrude as in: case of , 
drag that has been used to haul dirt on to the 
‘seed, neither is the seed ever disturbed by 
‘such drag, but remains scattered along abou: 


| 


' 


jor an inch for turneps—by simply turning 
screw you sink the corn deep, by turning jt 
back you bury more shallow. Last summer 


‘ruta baga, in 18,000 hills, in 55 minutes— 
‘here were 48 hours’ work performed in ope— 
1} Ib. of seed only was used—the ceed came up 
very uniformly well, and was covered more 
evenly than it could be by hand. Cotton seed 
—beans and onions—may be equally wel! 
planted with this machine. The whole m. 
chine is cast iron except the handles. 


(<7~ Arrangements have been made fora 
supply of the Corn Planter, which may te 
had in a short time at the new Agricultur! 
Depository, No. 87 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. The machine is exceedingly 
simple, and not likely to get out of repair, and 


its performance as above stated will be war- 
ranted. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Cows vs. Horses. 
An idle horse gives no milk and makes no butter. 


Having read a communication in the last 
number of the Cabinet signed H., on the “ cost 
of keeping an idle horse,” I find the sum of 
sixty dollars as there set down, quite within 
the mark; and I should not know how to ac- 
‘complish it for that sum by a Jong slice; nd 
\if H. was to take shoeing and liability to con 
| tingencies into the account, it would consi: 
‘erably swell the aggregate amount. On ¢x- 
‘amining the subject and looking a little fur- 
ther into it, I] find that the cost of keeping 
“one idle horse,” will keep two milch cows 
‘comfortably, and that each cow during the 
year will produce, (including the calf) a clest 
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Buckminster, Esq. of Boston, is said to be an| gain of thirty dollars without any straining 
entirely new article in this country; has been} of the point whatever. This makes sixty dol- 
fully proved, and found to answer com-| lars per annum profit from the two cows, 
pletely, for the planting of corn and turneps. |which added to the sixty dollars loss” Sus 
On any land tolerably well prepared, one man|\tained by keeping “an idle horse, i 
with a horse will furrow out, drop, cover and || stead of the cows, at the same cost, makes 
press down the corn on an acre of ground in|\a difference of one hundred and twen'y 
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dollars a year, OT the interest of two thousand |' same effects under similar circumstances.— 
gollars for one year, and so on from year to| Some of the old folks who are your readers, 
sear as long as the error is persisted in. 1) will very likely be desizous of knowing who 
on knew a very worthy, industrious, careful|| the old farmer was that kept so many horses 
frmet, about fifty years ago, who had a} and so few cows. If that question should 
saug farm and every thing apparently in good | be asked, just inform them, that he has been 
order about him, but he did’nt seem to thrive ;|/dead a great many years, but that he was my 





jedt; and his estate was altogether much less | did’nt seem to think, that idle horses made 
than was expected. I tried in vain to account} no butter. ABRAHAM. 
ép it, but was unable to do so, till after this|| —_————_ 
long lapse of time ; but now I can see through | To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
it, and understand it thoroughly. I remem-|| Lime==Pir. Black*s Experience. 
» ber, he kept about a dozen horses, on a farm || [ have just read a paper—the first in your 
. of about 100 acres, and he kept them well,|) number of 15th of February, 1839—signed 
. too; sleek, clean, nice and well fed; for he was} R. M. Black. The very name is associated 
fond of horses, and fine ones too, though he|| in my mind with agricultural enterprise and 
was no sportsman. His horse stable was||improvement; but the communication loses 
twice as large as his cow stable. The cows/|all its value with me, because, while it pro- 
| were about six in number, if my memory |, poses to illustrate the value of lime, the wri- 
serves right, at this long distance of time.— ‘ter says that the fall before he applied the 
Now four or five horses would have been all-|| lime the field had been manured!? and yet 
sufficient for his necessary purposes, and all || he does not say what kind of manure—how 
over this number was surplusage, as the law-|| much to the acre—nor does he ever after ad- 
yers say; say seven above the right number, || vert to the manure as one of the means where- 
which would represent, in expense of keep,|| by the crop was increased, but goes on rea- 
fourteen cows. As butter in those days only || soning to show the effect of lime. Now I 
sold for about half as muchas it does in these || am aware that to give efficacy to lime, you 
latter times, I put the profit of each cow (in-||must have some vegetable matter for it to 
cluding the calf) at one half, say fifteen dol-||act upon; but who can tell in this case with- 
lars a year, and fifteen times fourteen is two i knowing the quantity or quality of the 
hundred and ten dollars a year, loss sustained || Other manure, how much the increase of the 
by keeping seven extra horses instead of four-|| crop, raised the spring after it was applied, 
teen cows. \1s to be ascribed to the “manure” and how 
Now, our schoolmaster, who is good at cal-|| much to the lime? Seeing that the lime cost 
culation, says, that an annual sum of 210 dol-|/ 25 cents a bushel, it must have been stone 
lars put to interest at 6 per cent., and a like||lime; it would have been more satisfactory 
sum added to it each year, and the interest} as a matter of curiosity and comparison with 
accruing annually being put out to interest, || its cost in other places, if Mr. Black had sta- 
that in ten years it will amount to $2,767 96 | ted how far it was transported by water and 
and that in 20 years it willbe 7,724 97 || by and, to bring it to that price. 











25 years, 12,070 19 | Please inquire of Mr. Black whether he 
30 years, 16,602 21'; has seen a recent communication in the Far- 
40 years, 32,500 01|| mer and Gardener, from the Eastern Shore 


Now this shows very plainly why the old| of Maryland, going to show that .shell lime, 
man died in debt, instead of leaving a good! as a manure, ts valueless, and what is his ex- 
farm for each of his children. It is just as | perience, if any, with that sort of lime; for 
plain to me now, as that grass grows ; though | [ doubt if any of your correspondents is more 
for a long series of years it was quite ne clan than he, of benefiting his brother 
plicable, notwithstanding [ had often thought|| farmers, by a detail of their experience on 
of it, and tried to solve the mystery; but [|| any branch of husbandry with which his po- 
now see I always went on the wrong scent, || Sition, resources, and observation have made 
and when you do that you will never catch him familiar. In haste, a ea 
thegame. Inowamconfirmed inthe conclu-|| Baltimore, 1th February, 1239. 
sion that whatever we understand is easy, and 
that whatever we don’t understand is difficult 
and mysterious. The old gentleman was all Lime. ; 
his life traveling on the wrong track, to ar-||) Mr. Lrssy,—In common with many other 
rive at independence and wealth, om I fas cere of = eee lam much - 
see many going the same road on horseback, || terested in the use of lime as a manure, an 
and hen ae be a doubt but they will come}; hail with a feeling of triumph a well au- 
out at the same place with the old farmer al- | thenticated account of its successful applica- 
luded to; for like causes always produce the! tion to the soil, not because there are not al- 
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when he died, it was found he was not out of | father, and a good father he was too, but ho ° 
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254 Try Salt—Boiling Oats—Sand or Lady Pea. Vor. Il] 
CaEEEEEREnEEenendinmeimacn cermin 
ready evidences oe “ ” ary but that | For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
so many are yet holding back with a strange 
and suicidal incredulity. It was therefore with fa we = Soar 
a that I read the statement of Mr. R. a _—. fy fi ~ a had & boiler 
M. Black set forth in your last Cabinet, there-|| POCINE Spout “oriy-lve Ballons, enclosed i 
YY showing conclusively that lime is the! rick a = oo ee oo a who used it 
cheapest, most prompt, and efficient manure | to good ” we ems 0 ae c. for his Tate 
that can be applied to the soil of Delaware, itening hogs; has since an led it for boiling 
(unless it should be in her marl regions, which foe ee pomp 9 — with cat hay 
are now under a fair course of experiment||°* sree, aan OS foe maton cows. The 
with this valuable mineral, and 1 hope before | result of this mode of feeding them has bee 
long to be able to give you a very favorable | high ly satisfactory and encouraging, and is 
account of the result.) But to return—it is |believed to furnish a fair remuneration for 
creditable to Mr. Black that he has broken||°*Pense and trouble, A few weeks since, be. 
through the old custome of his vicinity, and|| & desirous of salting his cattle, he injudi. 
that he has furthermore not hid his light un- | ctousty pet Reet two quate et oak into the 
der a bushel, but has favored the farming | boiler, with the water and cats, and Connes 
ublic with an account of his experiments. || ‘B¢ boiling for the usual length of time, bu 
Bat interest makes keen critics of us all, and} with a very different result from what he had 
in the detail of his operations Mr. Black,|| fre experienced. | : 
though minute, has not been so circumstan-|. In his previous boiling operations without 
tial as many could have wished; for example, | salt, the oats were much swelled and enlarged, 
he does not state whether the whole 25 acres|| Ut When the = ws P nee Sy giles 
were manured previous to liming, or whether |Fefused to obey the See ho | of absorption 
he manured only the twenty that were limed, | and enlargement, and continued about of their 


leaving the & wi , usual dimensions ; the salt water remaining 
chick” ' eee ag mp a ‘mixed with the oats in the boiler, but not ab- 
would not have been a fair experiment. But a by the ein -_ pee first a Was 
if the 5 acres were manured, how is it that ri at the cums, omg o h superior kind, (the 
the produce in 1835 was greater without ma- |targe potatoe oat) to that previously used, 
nure than in 1838, after it had been ma- mae canwue cneunnel Getiie oun the 

° effect mig occasion e difference 
mared! Coats he Giterence be ennsed by tho} in the grain; but on trial since without the 


season! Or were the 5 acres originally poor- . 
presence of salt, with the same kind of grain, 
er than the rest of the land? In which case the usual swelling and enlargement took 


the trial cannot be called a fair one. place. From this it appears evident that salt 
I hope, therefore, we shall hear again from or brine in some way produces the effect of 


Mr. Black upon these points. I have no . ; | 
doubt whatever of fairness in the experiment, oe aed othe Se rae ne 


yet as these inferences may be drawn from . 
the statement in question, he will at once furnish a satisfactory reason for the production 
of such a result? 0, 


perceive their importance, and that the fest 
= ~9 ewe See upon the treatment ae thes Sennaniiiteiiies 
the 5 acres, and their previous condition. a 
Yours, &c. P Gaseuen Sand or Lady Pea. 
Middletown, Del., Feb. 26, 1839. It appears, by an article signed O., in the 
— 3rd Vol., 4th No., page 115, of the Cabinet, 
that (with the exception of Indian not given.) 
Try Salt. peas and beans rate highest on the catalogue 
There are many well attested cases on re-|| of nutritives, containing from 89 to 92 per 
cord, and I think some of them in the Cabi-|/ cent. Now as the pea or rather bean, at the 
net, of the benefit derived to grain and grass|)| head of this article, will og on the poorest 
by the application of small quantities of com-||sandy land, and produce 15 to 25 bush- 
mon salt, say from two to three bushels to the|| els per acre, [ think the article might be cul- 
acre. Who, now will undertake to try the|| tivated with great advantage in the pine lands 
experiment this spring, on a small portion of || of New Jersey, and other places too remote 
wheat and also~n grass. Procure a bushel, | from lime, marl or other manures, to bear the 
it won't cost much, and put one half of it on||expense of their application, without which, 
wheat, and the other on grass, and make re-||a good crop of corn cannot be expected: and 
port of the result through the Cabinet. The|!as peas and beans are used in England as we 
cost of this experiment would be less than ‘use corn, for the fattening of hogs, would it not 
one dollar; try it, and that soon too, the ear- be well for the inhabitants of such districts 
lier the better, and let us know whether it is|| to follow their example and see if they can- 
for good or evil. S. not have their pork-tubs as well filled for 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 




















No. 8. Cooking Food for Stock. 955 








ae a = - oe 
winter use as those who live where corn||expense of fuel, arising from the high tem- 
thrives best. ‘perature necessary, to burst the globules con- 




































In feeding this article to hogs, it should be 
either coarsely ground, steamed, or boiled, 
the latter method is preferable. 

[t is also in much demand for soup, and 
would no doubt bring at the present time 
2? to $2 50 per bushel: the two past sea- 
sons the price was from 1 50 to 2 a 


taining the dextrine or nutrient matter of the 
grain, are a!l worthy of notice. And the plan 
of scalding the chopped grain, falls far short 
of cooking. The conviction, that very much 
of the nourishing property of grain is lost by 
‘the process of fermentation and distillation, 
‘and yet aware of the aptitude of all kinds of 
stock to fatten on the swill of distilled grain, 
after the essence or volatile spirit has been 
extracted, | conceived the plan of boiling 
‘the grain, after being chopped, to be fed sweet 
; and fresh; conjecturing, that a given quan- 
The practice of cooking the grain fed to) tity of grain thus prepared, would be convert- 
stock, particularly the stock intended for the|\ed into the greatest possible weight of flesh. 


shambles, promises to be an important acqui-| | named the project to some intelligent per- 
sition to modern husbandry. It is destined, 


é d,|'sons, who condemned it as fallacious and chi- 
at no remote period, to remove materially, if || merical, alleging that the chopped grain would 
not effectually, those tributaries of intemper- 


Inte ‘settle to the bottom and burn the still; the 
ance, those foul manufactories of liquid fire,|| boiled grain would scour the stock, &c. ; rea- 
or blue ruin, (the bane of agriculture) from 


' ‘son and re however supported a con- 
the face of our country. To proscribe and||trary opinion. Although the idea originated 
denounce the distillers (among whom we re- 


‘in my own mind, having never heard nor 
cognise some of our most sober and enter-| read of grain being boiled in the manner 
prising citizens) while their business con-|| proposed, yet, 1 had no apprehensions about 
tinues profitable, is wrong; an unavailing|\the issue. I accordingly procured a large 
means only of opposing a powerful human/|hogshead still, put it up over a furnace in the 
motive, that of self-interest and aggrandize- ‘corner of an out-kitchen, on the best plan of 
ment. But when farmers once know that it|\close flues carried around the still, and finally 
is more profitable in the end to feed all their|/turned intoachimney. The still was provided 
grain (excepting wheat—and of that, the stuff|) with the usual copper chains and fixtures for 
after making flour) after being cooked, to fat-||stirring: a moveable cover made of plank was 
ten stock for the market,—when they find jfitted close overt the top of the still, perforated 
they can thus realize a high market price for|| in the centre to admit the perpendicular shaft 
their grain, and convert both straw and grain|'on which a horizontal crank was fixed to turn 
into an increased quantity and highly im-|\the shaft and stir the still. The still is filled, 
proved quality of manure, they will not sell ‘or nearly so, with water, by a convenient 
their grain to the distiller, to wrong their! pump, and after boiling, the corn being pre- 
own farms of their most enriching means of || viously wetted in a barrel with cold water, 
alimentary manure, and suffer the distillers ‘and mixed, to prevent the grain from forming 
to monopolize the beef, pork, and mutton||lumps, is emptied by buckets into the still; 
market among themselves. If farmers would||the cover is immediately put on, and by means 
cook and feed all their own grain, in addition||of the crank the still is well stirred and the 
to roots previously steamed, we should soon||fire kept up, while the stirring is occasionally 
see the good effect visible in the abundance||repeated for a few minutes, until the whole 
of their crops, as well as a compliance with||mass boils, then the fire is put out or cover- 
the immutable laws of nature, which make|/ed, or the damper closed, to stop the draught. 
animals and vegetables mutually dependent,|| After the grain has boiled about an hour, it 
and, like liberty and learning, lean on each||is ready to leave off; if left in the still, ow- 
other for support. Independent of pecuniary||ing to the confined rarified air around the 
considerations, an agreeable, pleasant, and istill, it will continue boiling for many hours, 
pure delight always accompanies the “luz-|\although the fire be entirely out. The swill 
ury of doing good.” is conducted hot from the cock of the still by 

Actuated by fixed impressions such as these,||common square spouts, about thirty yards, 
I commenced about two years ago, to cook||into a hog-pen and cattle-yard; when cool, 
grain for stock. Having previously pursuaded|)it may be compared to jelly or starch, the 
myself that stall feeding on raw grain, by un-|| water being apparently commuted into solid 
dergoing a mere partial digestion, is an “up-||nutriment. 1 usually boil, in the proportion 
hill business,” [ found also the idea of steam-||of one bushel of grain to forty gallons of wa- 
ing grain whole, liable to many objections;||ter. For fattening, I have found one third 
among others, the difficulty of steaming it||of corn to two-thirds of bran, sufficient; bat 
thoroughly, the inconvenience and additional’ if the fattening process is to be hastened, the 


For the Fariners’ Cabinet. 
Multum in Parvo. 
COOKING FOOD FOR STOCK. 
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256 Steaming—Agricultural Sccieties—Ice Houses. Vox. |} 





ne 


_—— ee ee ee ee 
payee is reversed—taking two thirds corn| Last sammer I secured some of the Principal 
and one third oats or bran. I stable-fatten||depredating insects, and watched them cars, 
steers at night, on hay and fodder in winter,||fully while undergoing their natural tran. 
(as it is only in winter I do cook feed,) and| formations. I have traced the cut-worm t 
yard them with plenty of feed through the) its original perfect state, and found, too, the 
day; by keeping the yard well littered, an|| practice of preparing seed wheat with a yic,, 
immense quantity of manure can be made. /|to destroy the egg of the Hessian fly in jt, 
By this method, cattle and hogs are fattened} nidus on the grain, only equalled by the erp, 
in half the time that is required on raw grain,|/ neous notions which prevail relative to |ime 
with an economy of gratin infinitely great.| plaster of paris, stable manure, and othe; 
The cattle get a sleek and handsome coat,|| paralleled absurdities. The time must coro 
they void their manure in a proper healthy! whena deluded and slovenly farmer wil! be re. 
consistence, exhibiting nothing of a diuretic|| garded as one of the greatest enemies to the 
nature. ‘The food being thus ready prepared) public. At present, the only known security 
for the stomach, there is little action required| against the Hessian fly is, to sow late, after 
from the digestive organs. Nor is the appe-| the fly has been crippled by the autumnal 
tite liable to be clogged, as on raw grain. A\l-|| frosts; yet, if an ignorant neighbor, by early 
though I commenced feeding in a small way,||sowing, has nourished the fly through the 
with only eight head of steers and twenty|| winter in the chrysalis, our adjoining crop js 
hogs, yet, I soon found | could feed more than||sure to be attacked by his progeny in the 
double the number : in short, my fondest hopes||spring ; just so with noxious plants and weeds, 
were more than realized, and expect in fu-|/a slovenly neighbor can keep our grounds jn. 
ture to profit by the experiment. My cattle||fested, maugre all our efforts. Some of our 
have access to salt at all times. I have found||farmers, however, adhere to their delusiye 
about four cords of oak wood sufficient, along|| notions with wonderful pertinacity ; like the 
with corn cobs, for a whole winter sea-|| devotees of astrology and alchemy in the days 
son. Stone coal may be used with advan-|/of yore, they are true to their idols. 
tage in the absence of other fuel. Hogs are AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
perhaps our most profitable stock, but we can- Wh h toP ep ry 

not now, like the pioneer settlers, let them at a reproech to s’ennsyivania, that its 
feed fat, on mast. Stock hogs I can also win-|| 2UmeTous ya re are without 
ter at a mere nominal expense on weak swill. r State oe on h “4 rests upon i 
After feeding my cows with a given quantity || @rmers oo ta ala; ney Th > HAS. SaAnes to 
of raw meal, [ boiled and fed them precisely me ° eu ature. ihe eae nm 
the same quantity— the consequence was, they \e ’ as ' aoa he mee a i oe 
perecumnptiing imovenne of milk end cream. || On) Teng ee BRS rene 


cost #35 forth an able and encouraging report from 
—— pgs a : | Mr. Harper, chairman of the Agricultural 
AMING. 


‘Committee. Here, although our county may 
This mode of cooking [confine entirely to ‘be fairly ranked, with regard to the natural 
every variety of roots. With a vessel bored 


constituents: of soil, the most productive in 
full of holes in the bettom, and fitted on the}||the commonwealth, the farmers, as yet, have 
top of the still, I can steam any quantity with recor no general disposition to resolve 
the greatest imaginable ease; and after re-||\themselves into a county agricultural society, 
ool the roots, the water in the still is rea- ‘for the purpose of making a joint stock of 
* dy to boil the grain. Potatoes, mangel wurt-|\their knowledge. The advocates, however, 
zel, and ruta baga have composed our staple||of the new augmenting system, blending the- 
see to oe we oo eee added Neng on re oa ~ o. —a 
citron pumpkin, and rohan or Swiss potato.|| plying amongst us. wonderful and dec- 
Their extensive culture is identified with the||ded improvement has been effected within & 
farmer’s interest, affording through our a ifew years in the economical management of 
winters a plentiful supply of succulent food, || productive labor, a source itself, of prosperity 
an important auxiliary to aid the juices of the||to the farmer. Let farmers only be liberal, 
animal stomach in the performance of their||Ict them be kind and charitable to mother 
functions, when stock is made to subsist, al-|\earth, she in turn, will be sure to requile 
most wholly, on dry fodder. ‘them with her bounty, and force them to ac- 


DELUSIONS OF AGRICULTURAL science. _|| knowledge her as the fertile parent of their 


Having been egregiously wsisled in youts,|(Oty breed end prosperity. _ 1. would Det 


: i icul- 
by endorsing the speculative notions and ul- dental. cuentas af tietabene oe 
traisms of agricultural writers, on many very) +1) socond the motion? 
important subjects, I have long since refused || " 
to adopt any radical opirion until I could de-}) ICE HOUSES, 
monstrate it by experience and observation. | With this caption, I communicated an ar 
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Fragments. 257 
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ticle some months ago, in the September 
sumber of the Cabinet. I omitted an import- 
snt item: I should have stated that the whole 
fame, including the doors and roof, all about 
six inches thick, is weather-boarded, outside 
snd inside, and the space or vacuum well 
flied with tanners’ bark, instead of the dou- 
ble frame. The roof may be shingled out- 
side of the rafters and boarded inside, filling 
up the interstice with bark as the roof pro- 
This plan, on top of the ground, has 
entirely superseded the old system of digging 
, vault or well. By using rye straw pienti- 
fully around the sides and on Wop, it is found 
to waste much less than the old system un- 
der the earth. 
Wn. Penn Kinzer. 


Springlawn Farm, Paquea, Lan, co., ) 
Pa., February 2th, 1839. \ 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Fragments.---No. V. 
“Gather up the Fragments that nothing be lost.” 
GIRLS. 


Girls, be industrious, and observe economy 
in every thing, even in time; be neat and 
tidy, rise early, and keep stirring to some 
useful purpose ; dress so as to preserve your 
health, leave nothing for others to do, that 
you can accomplish yourselves, cultivate your 
minds, and eschew the least appearance of 
evil in your manners and conduct ; so shall 
you enjoy as much comfort, happiness, and 
independence as is allotted to mortals in this 
uncertain world, and you will stand a very 
fair chance of becoming united to some clever, 
industrious youth in the bands of matrimony, 
and of becoming a first rate wife and mother, 
“ruling your own household well,” and ‘dis- 
pensing blessings all around you. 


ENTAILED ESTATE. 


Every man who desires to enfail a valu- 
able and enduring inheritance on his children 
which cannot be docked ; of which rogues 
cannot defraud them, and on which the she- 
riff can’t levy execution, and which they 
can’t alienate by a general assignment ; may 
accomplish his wishes by bringing them up 
in habits of persevering industry in any use- 
ful calling, by instilling into them habits of 
sound economy ; and, above all, by imbuing 
their minds with correct and practical views 
of morcl and religious obligations. 


BOYS. 


Boys, treat the horses mildly, the cows 
gently, the sheep kindly, the hogs mercifully, 
and the poultry prudently; so will you be 
promoting your own true interests, and be 
aiding in carrying out practically a religious 
obligation, enjoined on all, to treat 
creatures with humanity. 














— 


HARD BED. 
Parents, who endeavour to protect their 


children from labor, and encourage them to 
seek self-indulgence, instead of animating 
them to become as industrious and useful as 
possible ; are foolishly and certainly preparing 
for them a hard and a thorny bed to Jay upon 
at a subsequent period of their lives. 


FATHERS AND MOTHERS. 
Fathers and mothers, be kind and affec- 


tionate, but firm and resolute; and, above 
all, always reasonable ; so shal] you command 
the respect and obedience, that your station 
at the head of a family so imperiously requires. 


LONGEVITY. 


There are none who enjoy better heath of 
body, and more vigor of mind, than those 
who are daily engaged in bodily labor ; and it 
is only the industrious or laborious who live 
frugally and temperately, who enjoy true 
comfort and survive to a great age. 

MOTHER. 


A mother who works her fingers’ ends off, 
in order that her daughters may attain and 
preserve a delicacy of constitution, is mare to 
be blamed for her folly than praised for her 
diligence, or extolled for her wisdom. 


A New England farmer said, that last year 
he had made 1500 dollars by minding his 
own business, and 500 dollars by letting the 
business of others alone, in all 2,000 dollars; 
a pretty handsome sum this for doing right 
for one year. Query? what would this 
amount to, reckoning it an annuity of 2,000 
doljars at 6 per. cent., compound interest, for 
thirty years. Ans. $158,116 37 cents, 

The farmer who hires laborers to perform 
the work which ought to be executed by his 
own sons, nay reasonably expect to die in 


‘debt, and leave a thriftless posterity to in- 


herit a small estate. 


The truly wise, who have acquired much 
knowledge, doubt often, and are modest in 
opinion: whilst the very ignorant, who have 
not attained knowledge enough to form a hook 
to hang a doubt on, are hasty and presump- 
tuous. 


Those who say “come boys,” effect much, 
and do it well; while those who say “ 
boys,” uccomplish /ittle, and that badly. 

The best farmers are those who combine 
the most intelligence with the most practical 
industry, sound economy, and good taste. 

The worst agriculturists are the ignorant 
and epnceited, who mind every bodies busi- 
ness but their own. 

A farmer who sells hay, should buy ma- 
nure, otherwise, he will soon have his land 


poor. 
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258 Palma Christi Bean—Peach Trees—Note Book. Vox. {1 


'larve after being hatched working at , 
Pulma Christi Rean. jtenam after tsi Sy coat nine at th 
The Southern Cultivator contains a com-|| the earth from about the trunk of the tree 

munication from W. 1. Anderson, of Marshall | as to form a basin, then pour a bucket fal : 
county, Tenn., on the culture and manufac-'| boiling water around the tree—say jn : 
ture of the Castur Bean, from which we)| ninth or tenth month. I have for the last ter, 
\years found this a complete remedy for both 
in gently rolling beach and poplar land, and || the worm and the yellows. I know an och. 
ard of trees trea 
of which are thrifty at the present time— 
another lot, planted at the same period, byt 
which did not receive the same treatment, 
soon perished. 










make the following extract:—It grows best 
there is no crop I have ever noticed, that is| 
so much improved by manure as the Palma 
Christi. It should be planted as early in, 
March as the season will admit, as we do, 
corn, in checks 6 by 8 feet distance in rich soil, | 
allowing ouly one stalk at each check to re-| 
main standing. Three or six beans are rlant- | 
ed in a hill to insure a good stand. In thin 
land so great a distance should not be given. | 
It requires about the same culture as corn, 
and produces from 10 to 25 bushels per acre. 
I have heard from good authority that 50. 
bushels have been gathered from one acre. | 
ft begins to ripen the last of July, and con-| 
tinues to ripen and grow until frost. It is| 
gathered by cutting the pods as they ripen, | 
which are thrown on sleds drawn by horses. | 
A yard is prepared, called a popping yard, | 
made like one for drying brick. The firmest 
ground of course will be chosen ; its size will | 
be in proportion to the amount of land in cul-| 
tivation, upon which the pods as they are’ 
taken from the stalk will be laid. A few! 


covering; the hulls are cleaned from them, 
by a fan, such as are used for cleaning wheat. | 
For pressing the oil, I use wrought iron’ 
screws, stocked in the manner of stocking | 
screws for pressing cotton. 
I concur with you in the opinion that farm- 
ers might employ a portion of their grounds) 


for the following reasons: 

Ist. It should be planted before it is proper 
to plant corn or cotton. | 

2nd. It could be worked before corn or cot-| 
ton would need working. | 

3d. The gathering would be between the’ 
laying-by of corn and the picking-out of cot-| 
ton; besides, it greatly improves the produc- | 
tion of other crops that are planted after it. 
Whether it be the shading of the ground dur-| 
ing the warmest part of summer, or the effect. 
of a change of crop, I cannot tell, but the in-| 
crease of the crops planted after the Palma 
Christi on my plantation, has been at least 
25 per cent. 








For the Farmers’ Cabinet. } 
Decay of Peach Trees. 


I have observed several communications a 
the Farmers’ Cabinet, respecting the decay of 

Peach Trees. Severa! years’ experience lias) 
satisfied me that the injury is occasioned by | 
a fly depositing its eggs in the tree, and the 


The Agriculturist’s Note Book, 


to the Bath Agricultural Society, gives a very 
interesting account of the culture and pro- 
duce of a sinall piece of lucerne, which to use 
his own words “shall have at least the merit 
of exactness, however unworthy in other re- 
spects.” He says, April 30, sowed half a 
pound of lucerne in a seed-bed, the drills be- 
ing drawn with a garden hoe, at six inches 
a a covered with a rake. Septen- 
ber 24 following, took up the plants, cut 

days of sun will free the beans from their’! top roots off, Seoviae a ie about — 


; season it yielded four crops, which were cut 
to good advantage in the culture of the bean, || and given to the horses in the yard, but as no 


|and a very accurate account kept of the pro- 


'the lucerne, though the spring was backward, 


—_— ee 
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in this way each fall, 9!) 


B. H., An Onto Farweg. 





No. II. 
Original and Seleeted. 
LUCERNE. 
The Rev. H. J. Cioss, in a communication 


inches long, and transplanted them into a 
piece of good mixed soil land, containing two 
roods, sixteen rods, leaving room for plough- 
ing the intervals, as it was planted two feet 
two inches from row to row, and ten inches 
from plant to plant, in the row. The nezt 


account was kept the weight cannot be ascer- 
tained; but the next year it was all weighed, 


duce, which was as follows :— 


Crops. Began Cutting. Finished. Produce bs. 
Ist. May 17. May 25. 3,442 
Qd. June 2. July 15. 5,064 
3d. Aug. 2. Aug. 14. 4,531 
4th. Sept. 7. Sept. 14. 3,698 
Sth. Cut and fed off 1,550" 


Total amount 18,585 Ibe. 


or eight tons six hundred and twenty-five 
pounds of green food from somewhat more 
than half an acre. At the time this account 
was furnished, May 17 of the following year, 


was two feet high. 
{ Lucerne, unless sown in drills and kept 
clean from weeds, wiil never answer to the 





* The fifth crop was not half of it cut, as the frost 
set in so early, but the part that was cut produced 775 
pounds, and the part which was fed is set down at the 
same, making 1550. 








No. 8. 
frmer, but when judiciously managed noth- 
ing is more profitable. } 





; 
; 


PULVERIZE THE SOIL. 


Few farmers are probably fully aware of 
the vast importance of keeping the earth well 
pulverized, and especially in seasons of 
drought. It has been observed by the cele-| 
brated Mr. Tutt, and by many others since 
hig time, that thoroughly pulverizing the) 
soil, and reducing it to a perfect tilth, in-. 
creases and extends the pasture of plants. 
The soil thus pulverized more readily attracts | 
the moisture, always floating in the atmos-| 
phere. Mr. Josep Wimpey says, “[ made | 
several observations which clearly explain, | 
to my own satisfaction, how dividing and pul-| 
verizing the soil becomes the proper mode of | 
conveying the aliment prepared by nature for | 
the sustenance of plants, into the bosom of | 


as it is directly to the purpose. One evening, | 
near the time of the men’s leaving work, a. 


Broom Corn—Remedy for Burns. 













a 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Broom Corn. 
It is somewhat surprising that broom cern 
is not more extensively cultivated in this re- 
gion of country. It is carried on ona great 


scale along the valley of the Connecticut, 
and to some extent in almost every part of 


New England. Its culture has been recently 
introduced into the District of Columbia, 
where, I learn a large factory for the manu- 
facture of brooms is now in successful opera- 


\|tion. The raising of broom corn in New 
England has been, and still is, a lucrative 
business; and I am upprized of no sufficient 
reason why it cannot become such in our own 


es I find in an old number of the 
New York Farmer, a communication ftom 
that zealous and enlightened friend of agri- 


culture, Rev. H. Coreman, of Mass., on its 


cultivation. 
the earth. One observation I will mention, || of about two- 


He says “the seed is considered 
thirds of the value of oats, and 
mixed with corn, makes an excellent proven- 


, | der for the fattening of either swine or neat 
smart shower of rain came on, which drove | cattle. 


The return of seed is very precari- 


them off. They were digging one of the| ous, but often abundant, reaching to 150 bush- 


plots where beans had previously grown. The; 
shower did not last more than half an hour. | 
The next morning, as the men were digging, | 
[ observed that the rain had not penetrated | 
above half an inch into the ground; [ re-| 
quested one of them to dig two or three spits| 
of the ground that had been dug the day be-| 
fore, when it clearly appeared that the rain, | 
in the new-dug ground, had gone as deep as’ 
the spade, which was full twelve inches.” 
Here then, the readers of the Cabinet may 
see how, and by what means, the principles’ 
of vegetation are acquired, by keeping the 
land in thorough cultivation. | 
CALCULATIONS OF THE WEIGHT PER BUSHEL, 


AND THE NUMBER OF GRAINS OF SUNDRY | 
sEEva, &c. 


ie 


One acre of land, drilled at a foot distance | 


on ridges of 8 feet 3 inches wide, contains in| 
length 505,880 inches. | 
A bushel of wheat, weighing 62 pounds, 
contains 516,000 grains. Dropping one grain 
to an inch requires less than one bushel to an’ 
acre, | 
A bushel of barley, weighing 52 pounds, 
contains 515,000 grains. 
A bushel of poplar or pig peas, weighing 
64 pounds, contains 107,000 peas. 
A bushel of horse beans, weighing 64 
pounds, contains 35,000 beans. | 
A bushel of oats, weighing 32 pounds, con- 
tains 1,260,000 grains. 
As all grains vary in size, the number con- 
tained in a bushel will be increased or di- 


minished; but the above are the average 
numbers, 


|eighteen inches from each other. 





els per acre. The seed is planted in rows, 
wide enough apart for the cultivater to pass 
between them, and dropped in hills about 
Four or 
five stalks are considered sufficient to remain 
in a hill— more are sometimes allowed. The 
cultivation and manuring is more than for 
Indian corn. The stalks are not eaten by 
cattle, or even browsed by them. The culti- 
vator considers five cents a pound a good 
price for his crop.” From 10 to 1500 pounds 
of the brush are raised on an acre. P. D. 

Buckingham, Feb. 1, 1839. 

Note.—We have ordered a quantity of the seed of the 


broom corn, which may bs obtained at the office of the 
Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Remedy for Burns. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Sirx,—The communication of a Philadel- 
phia Physician (p. 199) is invaluable. The 
remedy can be depended upon, for it is based 
on true chemical principles. All sores, and 
particularly those arising from burns or scalds, 
are in a high state of oxydizement and acid- 
ity—soot contains shuwlaaee of alkali in its 
formation, and isstrongly antisceptic, its chief 
ingredient being carbon—the two properties 
united, must, therefore, form the neplus ultra 
in time of need. 

This recipe is far preferable to lime water, 
for although that has been found of great ben- 
efit, on account of its alkaline property, it is 
destitute of the antisceptic quality; and the 
same may be said of the saponaceons liniment 
made by mixing lime water with oil. 

I once knew a child that had been dread- 


'! fully burned by falling into the fire; after be- 
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260 Who sees Me—Vegetable Cutter, §c. Vor. II 
a 
ing dressed with some kind of linitment, it) doings uf others, it would very soon effect 
was covered over with raw cotton; this form-| a great and wholesome change in the agri. 
ed a very easy bandage around the sores, and| culture of the country; greatly increase the 
did not prevent the little sufferer from o—. number of blades of grass, and ears of corp 
ing its position and using its limbs, and still) and make them longer too; and it woy\; 
it constituted a perfectly elastic bandage, and| much promote the prosperity and independ. 
protection against the atmosphere. Would} ence of many families, who now consider gi 
not raw cotton form an excellent covering,| times as bad times with them. Remember 
after the application of the soot and lard, or}, The busy bee gathers honey from every flower 
butter, as it could so easily be removed in 
small parcels, to permit fresh applications, 
and be replaced by little at a time, saving the), Vegetable Cutters, 
sufferer much pain at the time of dressing, || 

and the evil to be apprehended from long ex-|! F'RreNp Lissy,—I have lately subscribed 
posure to the external air. to the “ Farmers’ Cabinet,” and have read 

The knowledge of so valuable a remedy} parts of all the numbers from July 1836, 1 
for one of the most afflicting accidents to| that of last month, and I now intrude upon 
which we are liable, should be made as pub- the columns of this valuable agricultural as. 
lic as possible. To do my duty in this re-| sistant, to inquire of its readers, whether there 
spect, | have transcribed it and affixed the||!§ BOW in use any apparatus for cutting, with 

per to the door post of a large manufactory |\economy of time and labor, ruta baga, tur. 
in which I am engaged, where it was read| Deps, Sugar beets, or other roots which are 
in a very short space of time by more than a| With us a common winter food for cattle. 
hundred persons, and communicated by them |The common practice of throwing them into 
to many more, before the day was over. Let|/@ mess box, and chopping them up with a 
every one “go and do likewise.” spade or shovel, is not only laborious, but does 

I consider the readers of the Cabinet much} not cut them in that regular manner which 
indebted to you, sir, for the insertion of so should be observed as a preventive of choking. 
valuable a paper into your interesting work. |The practice of steaming or boiling is becom. 

Puitos. | ing more general; but I am inclined to think 
that some machine which could be worked, 
‘by a boy to cut up these valuable roots would 
‘be a great desideratum to the farming inter- 
vest. I hope if any reader of the “ Cabinet” 
has such a machine, or knows’of any, he will 
‘give an account of it in the next number. | 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us write in an uncouth style, but I hope I am 
And foolish notion."—Burns. understood. Could not the sugar bect rasp 

A respectable, worthy farmer lately stated, be in some way modified to answer the pur- 
that he never went any where but what he] pose! INQUIRER. 
learned something useful. | Burlington, N. J., 2nd mo., 9th, 1839. 

He said, that if he saw things wrong and|| ‘There fre a variety of vegetable cutters in 
in bad condition, it was an admonition to him}, ; “a 
to avoid errors and blunders of a similar de-| US@> particularly in New England, and “In- 
scription ; and if he observed any thing that} quirer,” and all other friends, will be able in 
was an improvement on his own ways and) aq short time, to supply themselves with ve- 
plans, he adopted it; so that in either case he), .tahIe cutters, and all other improved and 
was instructed, and promoted his interests, & ' tis * ; P 
either by the evil or the good he noticed in useful implements in agriculture, at the new 
others. He stated, that on a particular occa-| Agricultural Depository about being opened 


sion he was at a tavern, where there was an|' at No. 87 North Second-street. 
elderly man who was intoxicated, and a num-|, canis 


ber - ren vulg nd young men aaa fos For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

in deriding and scoffing at him; the 
A ot Se after a time of silence, turning Saget Best qud Meigen Wests 
round, observed to them; young men, “what|, If those about to cultivate either of these 
you find wrong in me, try to mend in your-| roots, would soak the seeds for twenty-four 
selves.” This remark, he said, made a last-| to forty-eight hours, and then roll them i 
ing impression upon his mind, and had been) plaster or fallen lime, they would become ™ 
very serviceable to him in his journey through| completely coated as to resemble peas, and 
life; and he thought, that if farmers gene-| may be drilled, or planted by hand, with much 
rally would adopt the plan of mending in their | less difficulty, and more certainty of succes. 
own practice, what they see wrong in the’ Bera. 





Ezenier, 












For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Who sees We? 


“O wad some pow’'r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
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No. & Ice Houses—Exrtract—Oullets for Cisterns—Eces. 2%1 
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The following communication was mislaid, or it| For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
, ared in the Cabinet for December. . 
sould have appe | Outlets for Cisterns. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | 
Small matters sometimes defeat great designs. 


Ma. Lissy,—Sir, I observed in the last| ; 
amber of your highly appreciated produc- | There is an essay in each of the two last 
won, an inquiry by “ Public Good,” what is| numbers of the Cabinet on the subject of 
ioe best manner of constructing an ice house | building rain water cisterns; either of which 
eat will preserve ice from January to Janu- ||" doubt will answer the purpose well, and it 
i” Mine is such an ohe—the construction || ' hoped that before another year rolls round, 
which is simple. The excavation is 15 by | those who are destitute of the means of fur- 
13 feet, and 15 feet deep; the bottom, ends, nishing water to their stock in their barn 
ind sides are lined with pine slabs, firmly yards by other and better means, will resort 

iked at top to the roof frame at an angle of ||to building of cisterns, either on the pians 
spout 70°; the roof inch boards. The em-|| Proposed or sorne other; the circumstance only 
snkment around it commences at some 8 or of collecting the water which falls from the roof 
1) feet distance, gradually raising to near the of a barn, instead of suffering it to deluge the 
aves, which are about 3 feet above the com- || yard, and carry off the best parts of the manure, 
non level. would be productive of great gain. But there is 

With the best wishes for your success in||# Matter not noticed in the essays referred to, 
sour laudable enterprise, [ remain, sir, yours | which should claim attention in building @ Cis- 
weapectfully, I. T.S, || tern; and that is the constructing of a proper 

P.& I would be much obliged by your! outlet @om it, todischarge the superabundant 


: ; ter when it is full. Most cisterns have 
teresting correspondent from «New| — : 
aaa ” 6 aa alee itis Gh anid al simply an opening through the wal] at or near 


the top, for its exit, and the consequence is, 
Oe ee that the water passes round the outside of the 
« somal hed on ash ‘én addition of wall, and soaks down to the bottom and de- 
aves two points to the main conductor is||=tToY® the adhesion of the mortar, and finally 
sirable; and if 90, at what distance should makes its way through the wall, causing it to 


leak, and rendering it entirely useless. To 
tiey be attached to it from the top. remedy this a gutter should be constructed of 
od ae - a -_ . has |{SUCh material as to carry the excess of water 
Note—Since writin above, one of my men has . 7 
just come from preparing my ice house to be refilled, || © Some distance off, and not permit it to soak 
ud says there is a considerable quantity of ice in it || In around the wall ; this is easily accomplished, 
yet. I put 27 wagon loads in last winter; it would || and if properly done, and afterwards - in 
have contained 8 or 10 more. Mr. P.G. will observe Dee i will tn 2 al th ead ; 
oe of near the dimensions required, will contain || Order, it wi oun at the cistern will 
about 35 wagon loads. remain sound for a much longer time. It is 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. ea hie ee ee adie oe 
Weeds ought never to stand until they ae Cowen Cerrone — oes 
are in Flower. keeping the water pure, and of preventing 


“ Were farmers at the trouble of collecting poultry and other small animals, from having 
ull sorts of weeds before they have formed || their lives endangered from drowning. 





their seeds."* ‘To show how early plants per- A. B. 
fect their seeds, and how much sooner this is aa 

efected than almost any imagine, we are told, For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

thata person employed by a London florist Eggs. 


to collect seeds on the banks of the White 
ver, in Russia, sent home to his employer a 
wautiful flower, carefully packed in paper, 
regretting that he had been unable to find a 
fecimen of the same plant sufficiently ad- 
vanced to yield seed; when the flower came 
lohand, it still retained its beautiful hues, 
tnd to appearance, about as perfect as when 
plucked, but on examining the paper in which 
ithad been packed; a few brown particles 
like dust were observed; these were sown, 
tnd produced perfectly formed plants of the 


fo . . 
edad alter rae kena : than the number of eggs are diminished. 


If, when eggs are plenty, proper measures 
a fower. Erapicus. were ado ted for their preservation, they 
* See Cabinet, p. 193, Vol. III, might be furnished at any season of the year, 


During the winter season when fowls can 
get no animal food, they lay but few eggs, 
but so soon as the frost comes out of the ground 
in the spring, and the worms begin to move from 
their winter quarters and show themselves, 
the hens find it out, and commence feeding on 
them; later in the season insects of various 
kinds are much sought after by them, and du- 
ring the period that they can procure portions 
of animal food to mix with their other food, 
they continue to produce eggs; but no sooner 
are they unable to procure meat of some kind, 
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262 Nest Eggs—Hints fop “pril— Planting Potatoes Vor. 1] 
eens —— SSS aan ca 
: 7 , }. 
IN quantities to supp-y the demand at a rea- 1 and yie) 
sonable price. larger products, Ted 
Fill an earthen or stone pot with fresh eggs; he planting of locust trees for timber 
mix a quantity of fresh lime with water to|| should be more attendedto. The 8 Whe 
the consistence of white-wash, and when cold, | Sown, should be Previously “a 


scalded by pour; 
pour it upon them, so as to fill the pot; cover | hot water on them and suffering it to 
closely, and the ©ggs will keep sound and Several hours—the swollen ones should then 
good for a year or more, without the lime. be planted, and the esa re-scalded. 
water being changed or renewed, FE uti} Stocks of ch and other fruit tre 
up in this" Gey have been taken to Canton end now be cut se trimmed. Every bud gro 
brought back again in as sound a state as when/| be removed except the one intended to grow 
cy were first put up, The soil round fruit trees which do not stan 
This is another, among the many instances in cultivated ground should be spaded fi 
of the wonderfy] preservative tendency of lime 
C. 


or three feet on each side. This is absolutely 
or lime water. necessary for young trees, 

eivliailinienaens The roots of peach trees should be exam. 
ined for the purpose of FEMOving all the 


and all the holes Which appear Bhould be 
searched to their termination, that 
may not escape. 



















For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Nest Eggs. 


Since the Suggestion in a former number 
of the Cabinet, of the advantages of artificial 


est-eggs, a number of trials of them have e wish again to urge Upon farmers the 


n made, with complete Success, the hens great benefit to be derived from the culty 
not appearing to regard the difference. Those! of 


that have en used, were turned ont of some 


the worn 


hen todetect the difference. Some who have 
iaspected them, think that R. M. Johnson, 
turner, No. 63 Walnut St. Philad., makes as 
fine, large, handsome €gyvs as can be produced 
by any biddy in the country. Ova, 


a 
of land. Drilling, instead of Sowing the seed, 
greatly lessens the labor of hoeing.~ Gen, For 


Planting large and Small Potatoes, 
Considerable diversity of Opinion exists 
among farmers in re to planting potatoes, 


Hints for April whether the seed, which is put into the 


During the present month, farmers should 
endeavor as much as possible to get their land 
into the best condition for planting, for on this 
will depend in a great measure the success 
of the crop. 

No pains should be spared toapply manure 
copiously to corn and potatoe crops—the pro- 


will contend that small pieces and smaji DO» 
tatoes will afford as good a yield as the large 
ones, and that being the Case, it is much more 
€conomical to use them. The late Dr. Par. 
er, of Gardiner, once informed us, that he 
never had but one ee of potatoes in his 
y planted one large 
sized tuber in the hill, and thereby prevented 
any deterioration of the Crop. It would seem 
from theory that this would be the result, be 
cause the potato which is planted must of ne 
cessity afford nutriment to the young plant 
Until its roots have become sufficiently large 
and extended to draw its support from the 
spring, to render the surface smooth for mow-f'earth. The more nourishment there is on 
ing hand the greater the crop, ; 

Plaster, to be beneficial to the greatest ex-// Accurate and careful experiment, howerer, 
tent, should be sown on meadows early in|' does not establish this as an invariable result 
spring. The following statement from a friend in 

Green sward, in order to be turned Over! private Jetter,-Mr. D. who is an — 
neatly, should have the furrow slices one half ‘farmer in the eastern part of the state, anda 
wider than thick, ‘Close observer, does not seem to warrant the 

Seed barley, by being limed and rolled jn Plan of using only the large potatoes = 
plaster, has produced crops freer from smut]! “I have been,” says he, “trying for five yea 


plied, as the benefits in such cases may not 
Overbalance the injury. 

Wheat, which ‘has been injured by the 
heaving of the frost, has in some cases been 
greatly benefitted by passing a roller over it, 
thus pressing the roots again into the earth. 

New meadows should be rolled in the 


i 


te et 
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tp prove that large potatoes are better than Scions will live set any time after the sap 
«pal! ones, and have for that length of time! beyins freely to circulate, and till the a pples 
yet two distinct breeds, selecting the largest! on the trees are as large as musket balls, yet 
¥ the one, and small ones of the other for) those set late, not having the advantage of 
wed each year, thinking that they would de- | the whole season, wil] not grow us much the 
generate, but cannot yet perceive any differ- first year. 
_ The small breed this year yielded as | 

many and as large ones as the others.” i PRUNING THE TREES, 

«The potatoe crop with us has been this; When small trees are grafted the whole 
year a pretty profitable one, although we had top may safely be removed at oce; but I 
» small a one; yet very well, as from an| think it bad policy to remove’ more than one- 
sere | got 260 bushels; of which I sold the) third of the top of a large tree in one year. 
merchantable, say about 200 bushels, for 70) There will usually be enough of the top of a 
cents per bushel.” } large tree cut away the first year by grafting; 

After all, it would seem that much, if not} let half the remainder be cut away the fol- 
the whole of the secret of obtaining a good} lowing year, and the third year finish the 
crop, is the planting on a good soil and hav-|| pruning. The young sprouts should all be 
nga good season. The enormous yields that|/ taken off yearly, especially those near the 
have been obtained the last year and the year || young scions, 
yefore from the Rohan potato, is owing pro- || SSSR 
iebly more to the good cultivation which was | 
bestowed upon it, than to any thing so very | 
superior in the potato itself. Our correspond- || | 
ent, H. Prince, Esq., of Thomaston, demon-|| Mr. Epiror—It may be interesting to the readers of 
strated, not long since, by actual experiment, | the Farmers’ Cabinet, and at the same time promote 
that the Rohan has not yielded in the hands | the objects, which the Pennsylvania Horticu!tural So- 
of others more than the Quoddy blues did in | ciety have in view by publishing in your widely circu- 
bis But what we were going to observe was lated journal, the following extracts from the premium 
this—the Rohans, in every instance that we || '** ‘ms year: 
have seen, were cut, and each eye planted by || STANDING PREMIUMS 
itself— Maine Farmer. | AWARDED AT BACH STATED MEETING. 


~ 


Premiums offered by the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. 








For the best bouquet, a premium of two dollars. 
For the most interesting collection of plants, in pots, 
a premium of two dollars. 


On Grafting. 
For the most interesting display of vegetables, a pre- 
mium of two dollars. 


WAX FOR GRAFTING, 
Prepare your wax by melting seven parts For the best specimen of fruit, a premium of two 
of rosin, two of beeswax, and one of tallow || "4's: 

’ : ’ as All articles intended for competition at the monthly 
together. Pour this when melted into cold|| meetings must be deposited an hour before the usual 
water. say & pound at a time, and having rub- || time of meeting, and will be returned to the contribu- 
bed . cele: tlh h] . ‘ae land | tors, unless otherwise ordered. — 

your hands t orougniy with lard, press }| The committees have discretionary power of with- 
and work the wax in your hands till it is pli- — premiums if the articles exhibited do not merit 
“2 em. 
able, and the water forced out, it is then ready 1 The monthly meetings of the Socicty are held under 
for use. Wax prepared in the above manner! the Atheneum, west side of Fifth, south of Chestnut 
will remain on the trees three years and pro- \ st., in the third Saturday of every month. 
tect the stumps from the weather. Ifa larger water. et ee ee 
proportion of beeswax or tallow are used, al-|| Description of a Good Cow, 
though the scions will grow, the wax will|| ihans neice ainaliil iD iniin te taint 
son wash off and not protect the stump a suf-|| = '° § (One in her Mace, sine 8 line ie benno 
fcient | h of ti Th h oad || She'll quickly get fat without cake or corn ; 
lent length of time. e wax when used || ; 
. . She's clear in her jaws, and full in her chine, 
must be sufficiently warm to spread easily. | seas tatenata death edict ia hientiie 
| always spread it with my fingers, having a kee ihe ' " 
iret rubbed them with lard to prevent the wax | 
a adhering to them. I cover the top of the | A straight and flat back, with never a hump; 
tend and the split on both sides as far as it } She's wide in her hips, and calm in her eyes, 
should ke = meee ~ top 7 - ee She’s wide in her shoulders, and thin in her thighs. 
e thickness of a cent, it may | 
somewhat thinner on the sides. Great care|| She's light in her neck, and small in her tail,* 
should be used to make the cleft both air and || She's wide in the breast, and good in the pail ; 
Water tight, and if once made so with the She's fine in her bone, and silky in skin, 
wax, it will remain tight through the year. She's a grazier's without, and a butcher's within. 
The time for grafting will depend much on 


the : * This epithet alludes to the lower part of the tail 
ay Sg of the season. I think the only, the higher part ought to be broad, according to 
time is when the buds first begin to open. |! the former description. 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


She's broad in her ribs, and long in her rump, 
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964 Notices—Prices Current. 


Removal. 
The Office of the Farmers’ Cabinet is re- 
moved from No. 45 North Sixth street, to the |) 


Vou. II 


Prices Current—March 13, 


FLOUR, PER REEL. 
Pennsylvania and Brandywine.. 


New AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, I 


No. 87 North Second street, above Arch st. 


Agricultural Depository ’ | 


NO. &7 N@RTH SECOND ST., PHILADELAHIA. 
The subscriber is now receiving a general 
assortment of implements and machinery used 
in agriculture, horticulture, and rural econo- 
my, choice seeds, &c., to which the attention 
of persons engaged in agriculture and horti- 
culture is most respectfully solicited. 
Joun Lissy. 


Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, in a Course of 
Lectures by Sir Humphrey Davy. 


This work, so highly important to the intelligent 
agriculturist, has been republished by the editor of the 
Farmers’ Register, Petersburg, Va. Every intelligent || 
farmer should possess a copy of this work. We know 
not where it may be obtained in this city, but we shall 
take measures to obtain a supply for those of our 
friends who may wish to avail themselves of so valu- 
able an assistant. 


Tw A number of the Paitapetpaia Reporter will 
be sent to each of the subscribers to the Farmers’ Cabi- 
net, without charge, save the postage, on those sent 
by mail. The Reporter will contain a catalogue of the 
Agricultural Implements, &c. for sale at the new Agri- 
cultural Depository, 87 North Second street. 


The first and second volumes of the Farmers’ Cabi- 
net may be obtained at the offce. 


Dr. J. F. Cartas, Washington City, is agent for the 
Cabinet. Post Masters, and gentlemen friendly to the 
work are respectfully requested to use their influence 
in extending its circulation. 


Quantity of rain which has fallen in each month |! 


since January !, 1839. Inches. 
Ist — inaticehes peceee cee seeee -d.U3 
TS on ios ceanwenasehehe saceee 3.42 
Philadelphia Hospital, 2d mo., Ist, 1839. 


Bound Volumes of Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The third edition of the first volume of the Farmers’ 
Cabinet is now rendy. Gentlemen who wish the first or 
second volumes, or both, can be accommodated. The 
volumes may be sent in flexible covers to any part of 
the United States, by mail. They may also be obtained 
at the office, or of our agents, neatly bound, at one 
dollar and a quarter per volume. 


Backw heat Meal. per cwt.. 


GRAIN, PER BUSHEL. ‘, 
|Wheat, Pennsylvania. 


Rye, Penna........- peeadeadumase Seenaeesn 
— Sonthern.... eeeteseeees Oe ee ee eeeeens 
Corn, Penna. round yellow,........... Sides 
Southern, yellow. .......+... eons eueeh ) 
White. .... eceoesccceeetese Pweeeeseos 
Oats, Penna.....+-se00+ socenescece ee 
Barley, Eastern. ......cecceceeseeesvececcs 
aes PL. . 69.50 00 60-6060 6008 0606sKeeRrD 
POUR « én 06 06 60 Cp dnt ts 0b cosmos éwedsiowed 
Beans, white. ... 9 onciees cocecoenc 


PROVISIONS. 
Beef, mess.... 
Pork, mess....... seeeee Ql Da® 
prime. ... ere cere cere seees te eeeeees a 00 a 18 
Bacon, western, per Misia cove ceccces 
Hams, Jersey.... eccces 00 00 ccoc ov cesee 
as Westie oc cocccecccece 
Butter, extra keg, No. 1.. 


| Cheese, ae co cccecccccccces 
| Lard, western. co cceecccesecces 


~_ 


Philadelphia. Cece cccocccerccececescecees 
Jersey....++. 00 000s c-s00 bes cece cecoscceces 


WOOL, PER POUND. 
Prime Saxony....... 000 6 ove oe os codeeders 
American full ern oe ererennents 
————  } blood.. coe 
blood . eo ccvcecers 
oo blood and common........ 
Lamb's sup. 1. cece eoccccevccccescocce 
Do. Nos. }, 2, OMG Bone cccccescccceess 


Hay, Sane ae 100 1b. od ese'Vee 

Clover. . cvs co ccccecece 

| Hops, per Ib. 1698, ‘prime. . 8 

r bushel (best Penna.) ....13 M a 13 
eeoccoce eevee. 12 Malle 


eves axesosne 2 


£ 
Timothy Seed (best) 
—— New York or western Penna. 2 =e 3 
Herd Grass, or Red Top............. cooee Oa 0M 
| Orchard Grass...... ....++. Co cccccsceces 2a 25 
‘Sumac, American, per ton. coseeeseedd MAT DB 
‘Tallow, American, per lb lia li 


NEW YORK—Mareb !2 
Flour, per barrel.......ses0s0+. a 5008 @ 
Wheat, per bushel.. ce cccesce co alee 
Corn, per bushel...... cece Qc cecccccccescoecs a 
Rye, per bushel....... ‘ 1 a1 
‘Oats per bushel, .......00.0000eeees ove-sece lane) & 


ie 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
A monthly newspaper, is published by 
JOHN LIBBY, No. 87 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA, ABOVE ARCH ST. 


PETER B. PORTER, No. 97 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The Cabinet is bublished on or about the fifteenth] 
ofevery month. Each number will contain thirty-two 
octavo pages on good paper and fair type. The sub- 
jects will be illustrated by engravings on wood when. 
ever they can be appropriately introduced Termua.— 
One dollar per year payable in advance. The Cabinet, 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject 


only to newspaper postage; that is, one cent on each 
number within the state, and within one hundred miles 
of the place of publication, out of the state, —one cent 
and a half on each number to any other part of 
United States. {(PSeven copies for five dollars Al 
subseribers must commence with the volume, No. | 
or with the half volume, No. 7. 


SE 
From the Steam Press of J. Van Court, Printer, corner of Bread and Quarry sts,, rear of 96 North Secosd 
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